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Carter: to will pass Cengress 

CRANSTON, Rhode Island, Feb. 17 (R). — I resident 
h carter add today he believed Congress would support 
ClIV bis ntan to sell war phoes to Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
|1|| feraeL At- A tejevteed press; conference at die start of a 
* U New England spMiliig: tour, Mr. Carter defended, the 
prripoeal toseE50F5E planes to ^gypt, describing: Egypt 
as one erf America’s “staunchest allies.” The F-5E*s pro- 
posed for Egypt .were not nearly.. as advanced as the 
planes eunnsned- for Israel* be said. The semi-official 
Cairo newspaper A1 Ahram reported today that War Mi- 
nister- General Mohammad Abdel Gharri GamassI would 
visit Washington soon to discuss Egypt’s war needs. 
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Owen will visit Amman Feb. 26 

LONDON, Feb. 17 (R). — British Foreign Secretary Da- 
vid Dwen will pay official visits to Jordan and Israel 
later ibis month, informed British sources said today. 
“Dr. Owen win visit Amman from Feb. 24 to 26 and 
Israel from Feb. 2$ to 28. Assistant Secretary of State 
Alfred- Atherton may alsp visit Jordan when be flies to 
the region next week, the State Department said today. * 
Mr. Atherton arrives in Jerusalem on Monday- to begin a 
shuttle between Israel and Egypt aimed at rea ch i ng a 
statement on principles for a Middle East peace settle- 
ment 
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of discussion at science conference 

Selectivity and adaptation are keys 
to productive transfer of technology 


UJW, 

c ^.71 this second and concluding article of our series, the 
, r ' Wan Times examines some of the complexities bs- 
kind Hie question of trans ferri ng technology from 
^ *ie industrial states te developing countries such as 
-i wdan, a topic that wffl figure prominently hi the 
%itknal science' and technology policy conference 
Vt opens here this monring. On page 3, in another 
tide, we .examine the background to the conference. 
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Wild to the Jordan Times 


■es 


>ne of the fundamental is- 
. r . 3 that a national science 

' technology policy will have 

leal with is the transfer of 
mology from the developed 
jstrial nations to the deve- 
•n-ai r^mg countries. The transfer 
v fn, technology is an ongoing pr- 
ss, wheher we like it or not 
r - results have not always 
n desirable. 

■-*-! -;i i*.;he know-how or technology 
"> be transmitted through a 
nee or patent, a manual 
a production specifications, 

orted machinery, or a fac- 

• layout, or such technology 
r be embodied in intermedia 
or capital goods imported 
n abroad or passed on in 
process of the training of 
ionnel from the developing 
on. 

nported technology may br- 
-t problems for a de- 
•p country. Certain pro- 
ies or machines may emb- 
engineering criteria with 

I i tilt constraints, such as a 
I . -ur-caprtai ratio that is un- 
j'lfrabio • for a country ■ .with 
idhdant labour but ..that is 
t on capital. ’ ' 

ar - instance, as one of the 
ers to be read at the con-- 
nee will point out, it is es- 
V r »ted that if Ethiopia want 
,_^Jo equip its labour force to 
s -ds 'ds of Britain, only 
• . per cent of the Ethiopian 
•ur. force would- be emplo- 
To attempt to match the 
e standards that Britain 
. afford, while maintaining - 
employment, -would require 
ipital outlay amounting to 
mes Ethiopia’s entire Cross 
estic Product. 

. rdan, as it turns out, is be- 
” off than Ethiopia, but 
•sample serves to highlight 
oblem that Jordan and a£i 
r developing countries face. 

• ametiroes .an imported in- 


dustrial product or process 
■will not function satisfactor- 
ily under local conditions. For 
instance, adhesives imported by 
local manufacturers of hard 
boxes proved unsuitable to Jo- 
rdan's climatic conditions. The 
local polymers factory (which 
manufactures petroderlvatfves 
such as paints and adhesives 
- used as an input in other in- 
dustries) was able, with the 
technical assistance of the Ro- 
yal Scientific Society, to pro- 
duce an adhesive suitable to 
Jordan’s climate. 

Jordan imports “packages of 
technology” in terms of “turn- 
key projects", as in the const- 
• ruction of roads, dams or sch- 
ools, and our industry depends 
oh imported machines and te- 
chnological processes which are 
transplanted lock, stock and 
barrel from industrialised co- 
untries, according to Dr. Bas- 
sam Saket, Director of the Ec- 
onomics Research Department 
at the Royal Scientific Soci- 
ety. 

So far, little thought and ef- 
fort have gone Into adapting 
machines or processes designed 
by and for the. developed na- 
tions to suit the needs of this 
country. This state of affairs 
usually- prevails in developing 
countries due to the absence 
of an indigenous capability for 
adaptation through a fund of 
local know-how. 

At a certain stage of deve- 
lopment, developing countries 
grappling with balance of pay- 
ments difficulties establish im- 
port-substituting industries. 
Due to the absence of a local 
technological base, this usual- 
ly involves final product im- 
port substitution, Le., such in- 
dustries are based on the tra- 
nsformation of intermediate or 
capital goods products purcha- 
sed from the sellers of technolo- 
gy in industrialised countries 
.into finished products for wh- 
ich there is a demand in the 


local market. 

For instance, the Jordanian 
batteries manufacturing comp- 
any and the local pharmaceuti- 
cals firm are of this nature. 
The local pharmaceuticals indu- 
stry basically imports drugs 
from abroad, puts them in tabl- 
et or capsule form, and bot- 
tles and packages the final pr- 
oduct, using machines imported 
from abroad to do so. 

The value added locally and 
the technology filtering into 
the economy are quite limited. 
It is only recently that the ph- 
armaceuticals industry has st- 
arted units to do research. To 
the credit of this industry it is 
not only import substituting 
but has become export-oriented, 
not due to technological innov- 
ations but sound business pra- 
ctices, having taken advantage 
of protective governmental tari- 
ffs to establish itself; it now 
produces products that are co- 
mpetitive in quality and price 
on the world market. Most im- 
port-substituting industries in 
Jordan are not as fortunate. 

A good deal of Jordan’s in- 
dustry nevertheless depends on 
import substitution, according 
to Dr. Saket- 

Dr. Jawad Anani, Under- 
secretary of the Ministry of La- 
bour and previously head of 
the economics research dep- 
artment of the Central Bank, 
says most industrial concerns 
in Jordan operate under fran- 
chises from firms abroad, and 
have only survived under im- 
port-substitution protection. 

Private enterprise in the de- 
• veloping- countries gravitates 
towards this sort of industry, 
motivated by quick profits, ea- 
se of operation and the small 
nature of risk involved. Dr. Sa- 
ket explains. 

“It is easier to adapt your- 
self to a foreign technology and 
accept its constraints than to 
modify it," Dr. Anani observes. 
Protective traiff walls shield 
such industries from foreign co- 
mpetition. 

‘Private industries in Jordan 
are of two kinds." Dr. Anani 
remarks. “Some firms rely hea- 
vily on governmental protec- 
tion and the monopolistic sit- 
uation made available to 
them through tariff wa- 
lls. Ibis is not conducive to 
better quality at lower prices. 


Such industries are not intere- 
sted in technological innova- 
tions. It is competition that pr- 
ovides a beneficial environme- 
nt for such innovations." 

On the other hand, there are 
industries motivated by a pro- 
per entrepreneurial spirit wh- 
ich have reached the point wh- 
ere they do not need the tar- 
iff walls, such as the polyme- 
rs and pharmaceuticals firms. 

An inter-industry 
relationship 

Dr. Anani suggests that a 
more viable and more advan- 
ced industrial base can be cr- 
eated in Jordan. 

He suggests that Jordan st- 
arts its own industrial base 
utilising available resources in 
the country, taking into acco- 
unt operative constraints and 
circumstances. 

Dr. Anani feels that it is 
imperative to create a system 
of “forward and backward lin- 
kages”. largely absent at pre- 
sent, where the output of one 
industry will be used by other 
industries as their raw mate- 
rial or intermediate products 
inputs. 

Output must be adapted to 
meet needs of other sections 
of local industry, and inputs 
must be adapted to utilise av- 
ailable resources. As Jordani- 
an industry attempts this, it 
will run into bottlenecks wh- 
ich will require the adaption 
of industrial processes or ex- 
isting machinery to local ne- 
eds and circumstances. 

This Will require indigenous 
technological innovations; in 
other words, we will have to 
make our own innovations that 
will enable the country to de- 
vise technological packages wh- 
ich can be instrumental in the 
creation and growth of an ind- 
igenous industry. 

"We want to create an inter- 
industry relationship where th- 
ere is demand by one industry 
for the products of the other, 
and this is where adaptation of 
technology can find breathing 
space. Once we have establi- 
shed an inter-industry line then 
we can determine what our te- 
chnological needs are,” Dr. 
Anani explains. 

(Continued on page 5) 


special Dayan back in Israel, 

U.S. envoy expects military 
has talks talks to be renewed 


Lebanese situation defused as 
NLP leaders disavow statement 


UT. Feb. 17 (R)- — Right- 
ader Camille Chamoun and , 
/m Dory today- dissociated 
selves from . a statement 
.1 spokesman of.. their Na-: 
.1 Liberal Party (NLP) ac- 
ig Syria of preparing an 
siva against Lebanon’s ri- 
ts. 

-e statement. Issued last 
by the NLP’s foreign 

departm^t; said: "A 

concentration of Syrian 
s estimated at 18,000 men, 
tanks and heavy artillery 
■ries was- observed this 
■sday) afternoon on a : Dine 
east Beirut for file 
Isolating the tradi- 
[--Christtan mountain-arc- 


ings and movements which ma- 
ke the people' ask? questions and 
• be frightened.” 

.His son Dory, Secretary Ge- 
. serai of the NLP, commenting 
on last night’s statementon said 
“This declaration did not go 
out of my office nor out of the 
. .office of President Chamoun. 

1 Life in- east Beirut, where 
.fierce Lebanese-Syxian fighting 
: erupted last week, was retur- 
ning to normal but schools re- 
mained dosed. 

. Lebanese and Syrian military 
Investigators today began pro- 
bing the causes of last week's 
bloody street fighting in Beirut 
and- a leading member of par- 
liament urged the government 


solution at this late stage is 
to set up the gallows and put 
'an end to the gangs which are 
1 trying to explode the situation.” 
Mr. Adel Osseiran, a former 


speaker of parliament was qu- 
oted as saying : "The death se- 
ntence must be passed, and all 
sentences must be implemen- 
ted.’’ 


in Addis 
Ababa 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 17 (R).— ■ 
A special envoy from President 
Carter met Ethiopia’s Marxist 
military ruler in Addis Ababa 
today as the United States re- 
ported a con tinuing Cuban buil- 
dup in support of Ethiopian 
forces battling on two fronts. 

Mr. David Aaron, the Presid- 
ent’s Deputy Assistant for Na- 
tional Security, conferred with 
Lieut Col. Mengistu Haile Ma- 
riam in the wake of a warning 
by Mr. Carter that any crossing 
of Somalia's borders by Ethio- 
pian troops would be viewed 
by America as a serious thr- 
eat to world peace. 

The U.S. State Department 
said Cuba had an estimated 
5,000 military advisers In Eth- 
iopia and was sending more to 
help in the struggle against 
Eritrean independence forces as 
well as Somali forces fighting 
over the Ogaden Desert region. 

This was an increase of 2,000 
over the Cuban figure given 
last week by Secretary of Sta- 
te Cyrus Vance. The State De- 
partment also reported that ab- 
out 1,000 Soviet advisers were 
still in Ethiopia. 

In an interview wjth a gro- 
up of editors yesterday and re- 
leased for publication today 
Mr. Carter reaffirmed the U.S. 
refusal to supply arms to either 
country as Ethiopian troops 
pushed Somali forces fn the 
Ogaden Desert. 

“We have called on Somalia 
to withdraw from Ethiopian 
territory out of the Ogaden 
area..." Mr. Carter said. 

Mr. Aaron’s mission was por- 
trayed by U.S. officials as a 
further effort to promote a pe- 
ace settlement in the Ethiopia- 
SomaJia conflict and to gain a 
better understanding of Ethio- 
pian views. 

Addis Ababa radio reported 
that in a speech to the U.S. vi- 
sitors, Col. Mengistu repeated- 
ly reaffirmed that for peace to 
be restored to the Horn of Af- 
rica the reactionary Somali go- 
vernment’s Invading troops wo- 
uld have to be withdrawn from 
Ethiopian territory immediate- 
ly.” 

Meanwhile in Rabat today, 
the Secretary General of the 
Western Somalia Liberation 
Front (WSLF), Mr. Abdullah 
Hassan Mahmoud said that 
Arab volunteers are not need- 
ed by- Somali forces fighting 
Ethiopian troops in the Ogaden. 

But Mr. Mahmoud, on a tour 
of Libya told a news conferen- 
ce he hoped Arab states would 
contribute arms, financial aid, 
medical supplies and food 
the Somali forces. 


to 


Smith discusses suspending 
parliament with black leaders 


; Chamoun, it former Le- 
<e president, was quoted 
' as saying: “...I would 
to know who is the man 
soke in the name of the 
There are in feet gather- 


.....to. "set up the gallows." 


IALLOUD ENDS 

t 

AEMUN TALKS 


COW, Feb. -17 (R). So- 
-Prime ..Minister Alexei 
- and Libyan leader Maj; 
l Salsm Jalloud today held 
■rtf and final day’ erf talks 
eKremlin. 

tforJalioutL onef of tb* five 
ben of the ruling General 
-ttariat of the Libyan Peb- 
“Congress, arrived in the 
~ A Union on Tuesday. - 

had talks wfflr So- - 
Pretideat^Leoatd Brezhnev 
Defence Minister .Dmitri 
. io?r, v -.■■■ 


. More than 150 people died 
when Lebanese troops and ri- 
ghtwing militiamen fought Sy- 
rian army peace-keepers for 
four days in east Beirut last 
week. . 

Parliament passed a- special 
law authorising a joint Syrian- 
Lebanese Investigation. 

The national news agency, re- 
ported today ; that the joint 
commission of -inquiry began 
its work shortly after being 
sworn in. The panel will rep- 
ort to a-special security court, 
appointed yesterday by Pre- 
sident Elias Sarkis. 

Hie court is composed of 
three Syrian officers, a Leba- 
nese officer and a Lebanese 
judge. It can Impose the death 
penalty, but President Sarkis 
luis the right to commute the 

sentences. 

- Mr. Nazem Kadri, Chairman 
of the. Parliamentary Commit- 
tee on Administration and Ju- 
was canted bv the F-iw- 
Ii?h language newspaper Ike 
today- as saying:. ’The only 


SALISBURY. Feb. 17 (R). — 
Black and white Rhodesian 
leaders today discussed the 
possible suspension of the co- 
untry’s white-dominated parlia- 
ment in the run-up period to 
majority rule, informed sources 
said. 

The United African National 
Council (UANC) of Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, the Zimbabwe Uni- 
ted Peoples* Union (ZAPU) of 
Chief Jeremiah Chirau and the 


African National Council (ANC) 
of the Rev. Ndabaningj Sitb- 
ole all believed that the sus- 
pension of parliament would 
help sell the internal settlem- 
ent to blacks in Rhodesia and 
to outside influences, the sour- 
ces said. 

“If parliament, with 50 of its 
66 seats held by (Premier Ian) 
Smith’s Rhodesian Front, was 
to continue to sit throughout 
the transitional period it wo- 


Dollar slips again 


LONDON, Feb. 17 <R). — The 
dollar was in trouble again to- 
day during nervous trading on 
European foreign exchange ma- 
rkets, and ft slid to a record 
low of slightly under 1.88 Swiss 
francs at one point - 
Market operators appear to 
be atm anxious watching for 
some sign that the United Sta- 
tes authorities will give subst- 
antial support for the dollar. 

fii London, dealers said so- 
me of the downward pressure 
on the dollar stemmed from 
tbe continuing coal strike in 
the United States, which is ca- 
using concern over U.S, indus- 
trial p er formance and employ- 


ment, with possible farther ad- 
ditions to its energy import bill. 

The big energy bill has con- 
tributed largely to the huge 
U.S. trade deficit which his 
been die underlying cause of 
the dollar’s weakness. Dealers 
fear that Washington may be 
willing to let the dollar fall be- 
cause this will make American 
exports cheaper and help ease 
the deficit 

U.S. Federal Reserve Govern- 
or Henry Wallich however said 
in Paris today that the board 
was ready to inter v ene strong- 
ly in the event of severe dis- 
order on foreign exchange ma- 
rkets. 


uld look as if the nationalists 
were acquiescing in the present 
regime," one source stated. 

The black and white leaders 
met for 2 hours in private talks 

A statement afterwards sa- 
id they had discussed “the co- 
mposition and functions of the 
transitional government.'* Mr. 
Smith told reporters progress 
had been made. 

Rhodesian nationalist leader 
Joshua Nkomo today condemn- 
ed the settlement agreement 
as the "biggest sell-out in the 
history of Africa” and vowed 
it would never be implemented. 
"Never shall this thing be re- 
alised,” he told a news confe- 
rence. 

British Foreign Secretary Da- 
vid Owen said in London last 
night that the internal settle- 
ment in Rhodesia represented 
a significant advance but that 
one of the main problems was 
the exclusion of the guerrilla 
leaders. 

•'Mavbe. with Britain, the 
United States and tbe Organi- 
sation of African Unity (OALO 
could in fact helo to bring the 
Patriotic Front into negotiati- 
ons.’* he said 

The U.S. state development 
said the internal agreement 
night have "growth potential" 


TEL AVIV, Feb. 17 (Agencies). — Israel’s Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan 
returned home tonight from a 10-day tour of the United States during which 
he sought to muster official and public support for Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Regin’s policies. 


Mr. Dayan made no statem- 
ent on arrival but he told Is- 
rael Radio in an interview du- 
ring the flight that Israel took 
a very grinvview of recent ac- 
tions by the Carter administra- 
tion. 

The foreign minister cited 
the U.S. administration’s deci- 
sion to sell warplanes to Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia and its atti- 
tudes towards Israeli settlem- 
ents in the Sinai desert and 
withdrawal from occupied Arab 
territory. 

M. Dayan said U.S. Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Alfred 
Atherton's return to the region 
next week marked a new phase 
in Israeli-Egyptian peace nego- 
tiations. He said he thought the 
military talks between the two 
countries would also be renew- 
ed. 

Defence Minister Ezer Weiz- 
man hinted tonight that Presi- 
dent Carter’s plan to sell war- 
planes to Egypt -and Saudi Ar- 
abia would force Israel to har- 
den its position in peace talks 
with Cairo. 

Interviewed on Israel televi- 
sion. he said the move to sell 
50 F-5E jet fighters to Egypt 
and 60 F-15 fighters to Saudi 
Arabia was a "bad tactical move 
by Washington which will ha- 
ve repercussions on our talks 
with tiie Egyptians." 

Carter starts 



Israeli Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan (right) meets P resi dent 
Carter in the Oval Office of the White House Thursday. 


New England £? 
speaking tour 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 17 (R). 

— President Carter sets out 
today on a campaign-style sp- 
eaking tour in New England to 
test his popularity as Ameri- 
cans ponder controversial de- 
cisions on the Middle East, the 
Panama Canal issue an domes- 
tic questions. 

The trip to three states will 
last only 24 hours but involve 
four major appearances by Mr. 

Carter in support of his poli- 
cies, some of which are attack 
in Congress. 

Public opinion polls report 
his popularity has slipped con- 
siderably in recent months. 

Polls say many Americans ne- 
ither approve nor disapprove his 
record, indicating that voters 
are baffled and do not really 
understand the man they elec- 
ted president 15 months ago. 

For Mr. Carter, the two-day 
speaking tour will be an oppor- 
tunity to sound out reaction to 
his new Middle East arms pack- 
age - - the proposed sale of wa- 
rplanes to Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia as well as to Israel 
which has angered the Israelis 
and disturbed powerful congre- 
ssmen. 

Other goal! are to rally pu- 
blic opinion behind his e n er gy 
policy, now languishing in Con- 
gress, and controversial treat- 
ies caning for the transfer of 
control of the Panama Canal 
to Panama in the year 2000. 


Mr. We izman reported that 
the army was studying the stra- 
tegic problem which would be 
posed by the acquisition of mo- 
dem U.S. aircraft by its Arab 
foes- 

He said one Issue to be re- 
considered was the future of 
military air fields in Sinai whi- 
ch Prime Minister Begin is pre- 
pared to evacuate. 

Prime Minister Begin has co- 
me under sharp attack from his 
predecessor Yitzhak Rabin, 
who accused him of “childish” 
diplomacy and failure to und- 
erstand U.S. policy. 

The former prime minister 
also accused the government of 
setting up Jewish settlements 
in occupied Arab lands “in dis- 
guise" by attaching them to 
military bases or labelling 
them “archaeological expedi- 
tions.” He was referring In pa- 


rticular to the controversial set- 
tlement at Shiloh. 

In a speech yesterday. Mr 
Rabin called Mr. Begln’s atte- 
mpts to rely on international 
law to justify the Sinai settle- 
ments "childish.” 

Mr. Rabin said Premier Be- 
gin misread Washington’s atti- 
tude to his peace offers. 

"Begin doesn't understand 
that when the Americans say 
his peace plan Is a fair basis 
for negotiation, they mean : 
You toe* the right step,, but 
now you have to do more,” 
said Mr. Rabin. "And when 
they say a plan is constructive; 
they mean: you have to give 
more.” 

Former Defence Minister 
Shimon Peres, now leader of 
the Labour Party, charged Be- 
gin with “feeding optimism 
pills to the public.” 


Egypt, Kenya settle row 
over intercepted planes 


CAIRO, Feb. 17 <R). — Egypt 
and Kenya today exchanged in- 
tercepted airliners, settling a 
row which blew up over Ken- 
yan allegations that Egypt was 
delivering arms to Somalia. 

Ksnya "tasted the dispute on 
Wednesday when its fighters 
forced an Egypt Air Boeing 707 
down in Nairobi. Kenya auth- 
orities said the plane was car- 
rying 19 tons of shells for So- 
viet-made field guns to Moga- 
dishu for use by Somali forces 
in the Ogaden war against Eth- 
iopia. 

Egypt retaliated yesterday, 
holding one Kenya Airwavs Bo- 
e'T.% 707 which made a schedule 
stop at Cairo on a flight from 
Nairobi to London and forcing 
another from the air on a fli- 
ght from London to Nairobi. 

Today’s release of the three 
planes followed lengthv negoti- 
ations yesterday between the 
two governments, Egyptian Fo- 
reign Ministry officials said. 

"Egyut wanted to contain the 
cri c: s the snirit of Afri- 

can friendship and cooperati- 
on,” one official told reporters 


in Cairo today. 

He said Kenyan authorities 
reloaded the plane’s cargo and 
allowed them to leave Nairobi 
earlier today. He did not spe- 
cify tbe contents of the cargo. 

Kenya, which sides with Eth- 
iopia in the Ogaden conflict, 
said the Egyptian plane was 
the fourth detected flying ac- 
ross Kenyan territory towards 
Somalia without permission. 

Commenting on the seizure 
of the planes, the semi-official 
newspaper A] Ahram today 
quoted Minister of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs Dr. Butros Butros 
Ghali as saying: “Egypt is ke- 
en to maintain its cordial re- 
lations with Kenya and this 
incident has no political dim- 
ensions.” 

It said Dr. Ghali, who held 
three meetings with the Kenyan 
ambassador to Egypt yesterday 
also met the Somali ambas- 
sador, Mr. Abdu Rahman Fa- 
rah. 

Dr. Ghali explained to Mr. 
Farah Egypt's desire to resolve 
the Ethiopian-Somali conflict 
peacefully, the newspaper said. 


Haldeman: Nixon saved the world 


NEW YORK, Feb. 17 (R). — 
Former White House Chief of 
Staff HJL “Bob" Haldeman, 
who once called himself Rich- 
ard Nixon's robot, has accu- 
sed him of instigating the Wa- 
tergate break-in which led to 
the president's disgrace and un- 
precedented resignation. 

Mr. Haldeman, jailed for his 
part in the scandal, also says 
in his book. “The Ends of Po- 
wer," that Mr. Nixon was de- 
eply Involved from the start 
in the cover-up of the burg- 
lary at the Democratic Party 
headquarters in Washington’s 
Watergate complex in 1972. 

hi excerpts from the book 
released yesterday. Mr. Halde- 
man portrays Mr. Nixon as a 
potentially great statesman who 
twice saved the world from nu- 
clear disaster. 

But he says the former pre- 
sident, who resigned In 1974 
under threat of impeachment, 
was also a petty, vengeful pa- 
ranoic who was destroyed by 
his “dirty, mean, base side.” 


Mr. Haldeman, now, 51, is 
finishing a 30-month sentence 
in a California federal prison 
for Watergate offences, inclu- 
ding lying to the Senate that 
neithe. he nor the president 
knew about the break-in. 

Mr. Haldeman also claims 
that Mr. Nixon instituted the 
taping of conversations in his 
own White House office In or- 
der to keep Secretary of State 
Henxy Kissinger honest. 

He said that within the Wh- 
ite House, Dr. Kissinger was 
"♦he hawk of hawks” and out- 
side he ms a dove, pretending 
that ft : Nixon was the one 
making the unpopular decisions. 

Mr. Hsideman also claims 
that m i?69, the Soviet Uni- 
on moved 1,800 nuclear-tipped 
missile! within three kms. of it! 
Ussuri River border With Ch- 
ina and made overtures for 
the U.S. to join it in a nuclear 
strike against China's atomic 
pants. 

1 He says that the Russians 


threatened to attack China an 
their own -- and that if they 
did, it would have resulted in 
the deaths of millions, not on- 
ly in China, but In Japan and 
the Soviet Union as well. 

But he says the Soviets bac- 
ked down after behind-the- 
scenes moves by Mr. Nixon, 

Dr. Kissinger yesterday deni- 
ed Haldeman’s account. 

BA. Haldeman also said th»t 
the Nixon administration, throu- 
gh quiet diplomacy and pres- 
sure, forced the Soviet Union 
to dismantle a nuclear naval 
base it was building in Cidra 
in 1970. 

The Soviet news agency 
TASS today rejected as "a lie 
from beginning to end” claims 
Mr. E '^eman that it had 
ad a nuclear strike on 



The Kremlfa agency made tw 
reference to another cUtfffl in 
Haldemsrfs book that President 
Nixon forced the Soviet Union 
to back down from bunting a 
naval base in CcAsa In 1990. 
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Badran says 




Two hands clap 
better than one 


The national science and technology policy con- 
ference that opens here today gives ns cause for both 
hope and concern. It evokes hope because it is the 
kind of meeting that can do much to advance the pro- 
cesses of social and economic development in- Jordan, 
particularly in view of the diligent advance prepara- 
tion that has been done, and also in view of the rather 
heavyweight array of local and foreign participants 
in the conference. 

But the event also causes us some concern, be- 
cause we have seen too many cases in the past when 
large and impressive meetings were poorly followed 
up. In this case, the conference is sure to be a 
valuable forum for an exchange of ideas and for the 
formulation of a more or less complete and cohesive 
national science and research policy. As the Director- 
General of the Royal Scientific Society, Dr. Albert Bu- 
tros, has said, Jordan is particularly conducive to this 
sort of coordinated approach cm a national level 
because of the manageable scale of things in this 
country. 

What we shall be particularly eager to see is a 
meaningful mechanism by which the work of the con- 
ference this week is properly followed up and its re- 
commendations implemented. What this will reqiare 
is some sort of loose coordinating body under the 
aegis of the national government, to provide the all- 
important administrative structure, but what is pro- 
bably more important - - indeed, decisive - - in this 
case is a coherent response from the private sector in 
Jordan, especially in the transfer of technology in the 
industrial and commercial sectors of the economy, 
where the private sector of Jordan has taken advan- 
tage of the free-enterprise atmosphere fostered by the 
government, without, one thinks, playing its own full 
role in planning and coordinating with the pertinent 
state authorities. 

Thus we suggest that the real onus of success in 
this area lies more with the private sector than with 
the government. The state has done its par 4 in organi- 
sing this conference. It should now challenge the pri- 
vate sector iri-a clear and dynamic manner to do its 
part of the job. 
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Yarmouk aims to 
“humanise sciences” 


BUSINESS GRAPEVINE compiled and edited by John Bonar 


By Ian Keflas 

Special to the Jordan Times 

AMMAN, Feb. 17 — "We ho- 
pe to humanise the sciences, re- 
ally/' Dr. Adnan Badran told 
the Jordan Times last night. 

The man in charge of what 
must be Jordan's biggest sci- 
ence and technology project 
had just been giving an open lec- 
ture at the British Council, about 
the development of Yarmouk 
University, of which he is the 
president 

Surrounded by suitably tech- 
nical-looking plans and diagra- 
ms, Dr. Badran sketched a pic- 
ture of a giant developmental 
community centre in the north 
of Jordan, which will in some 
ways be very different from a 
conventional university. 

A large part of the univer- 
sity campus, for instance, will 
be taken up by a factory. The 
factory is to build the univer- 
sity, using special prefabricat- 
ed blocks. There are no ivory 
towers in the masterplan. 

Other features of the univer- 
sity are a small farm, a sch- 
ool for the 1.500 or so famil- 
ies who will live on the site, 
a lake, a hospital to serve the 
whole region, a 300-bed hotel, 
an Islamic centre and a disco- 
theque. 

Technical emphasis 

The emphasis of the universi- 
ty is on the sciences and te- 
chnology. There will be no fe- 
wer than 6,500 students in the 
engineering faculty alone. But 
the teaching will not be con- 
fined to the classics BA. or 
B.Se courses. 

Part of the medical sciences 
faculty will be a nursing scho- 
ol, where it will be possible 
to undertake an 18-month tra- 
ining course. In the engineer- 
ing faculty two-year technici- 
an-level courses, such as are 
usually to be found in polyte- 
chnics, will be on offer. 

Students and staff will spend 
some of their time working out- 
side the campus. Local, fie- 
ld projects will be an impor- 
tant part of the courses in ag- 
riculture, for instance. But it is 
hoped that outsiders will also 
spend some of their time in 
the campus. 

If they are ill, they will co- 
me to the hospital. If they are 
not, they may do athletic th- 
ings in the enormous sports 
complex. Part time courses of 
all sorts will be arranged for 
than. 

The university is on a big 
scale. There will be on-site ac- 
commodation for no fewer th- 
an 10,000 students, divided eq- 
ually between men and women. 

This is because Jordan has 
reached the stage where there 
is big demand for higher edu- 
cation. This year 20,000 Taw- 
jihi students graduated from 
school. By 1990, they will pro- 
bably number 75,000. 

There are 50.000 Jordanians 
studying abroad at the mome- 
nt (costing the country a gr- 
eat deal in hard currency). 


Geared to 


But there is a need to link 
this demand for education with 
the manpower requirements of 
the country. Hence the emph- 
asis of the university on ap- 
plied science and technology. 


To give a random sample, 
there will be courses on pet- 
roleum technology, dentistry. 

public health, hotel manageme- 
nt, P.E. and mass communi- 
cations. At the same time, all 
students will take at least one 
course in the humanities. 

Asked how he thought Yar- 
mouk might benefit from this 
week's national science and te- 
chnology conference. Dr. Bad- 
ran said that the university 
would become better known 
abroad (it is part of his phi- 
losophy to encourage interna- 
tional exchange as much as 
possible). 

He also hoped that a centra- 
lised scientific body would be 
established which would be ab- 
le to set national priorities. It 
would also set priorities for 
Yarmouk. 


Keeping options open 

With a planned need to ac- 
quire new aircraft in. the early 
19S0’s Alia, the Royal Jordan- 
ian Airline, is keeping all its 
options open. Although execu- 
tives of the airline have seen 
the Lockheed Tristar, the DC10 
and of course the Boeing 747 
which is already in service 
with Alia. Chairman. Ali Ghan- 
dour is keeping more than half 
an eye open on the new tech- 
nology and new aircraft that 
are being developed and could 
be r production by the time 
Alia is. ready to purchase. 

h the U.S. Boeing has what 
it calls its New Airplane. Pro- 
gramme, formerly variously 
known as 7X7, • 7S7, TNT and 
757. involving initially a twin 
engined 180-200 s eater capable 
of being developed into a wid- 
er family of jets. 

McDonnel Douglas has alrea- 
dy begun work on its latest 
derivative of the DC -9, the Su- 
per SO series and has collected 
some orders but has plans also 
for a larger aircraft, the 200 
seat DC-X-200. 

In Europe there is a variety 
of ideas but no practical pro- 
gramme as yet. British Aero- 
space has in own plan for a 
twin engined called the X-Ele- 
ven. In France Aerospatiale has 


a broadlv comparable plan for 
the AS-200. Both the- 
se companies, along 
with Messerchmitt and Fokker- 
VFW have been trying to find 
a common solution but have 
still to sort, out the problems. 

Meanwhile Alia has changed 
its mind at the last minute on 
its own fleet. Plans to sell off 
the airline’s remaining 720B 
have been cancelled. Instead it 

will be overhauled and refur- 
bished for longer life, greater 
safety and efficiency. The 707 
which was until recently being 
used as an ali cargo freighter 
Is to be converted to a passen- 
ger aircraft to serve as a back 
up plane and to help out du- 
ring the busy Haj season. 

Earlier plans had been to 
lease a Boeing 727 from Tunis 
Air but this was abandoned be- 
cause it was insufficient to me- 
et operating requirements. 

The conversion of the 707 to 
passenger service means that 
Alla now has no all -cargo air- 
craft. The bulk of Alia’s freight 
operations now revolve around 
the 747 combi which carries 
a substantial amount of freight 
as well as passengers. The twi- 
ce weekly jumbo jet service 
out of New York to .Amman is 
.carrying about 150,000 pounds 
weekly. 

Cargo includes oil machinery. 


vehicle parts, lubricants, hos- 
pital supplies, pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, tobacco, frozen meat 
and most recently four small 
deer. 

.Alia is promoting the service 
in the U.S. as a regional servi- 
ce with back up trucking ope- 
rations to other Middle- EJwt 
states. According to Alla cargo 
sales manager for North Ame- 
rica Peter Sumner, "The final 
leg by trucks, arranged by Aha. 
is speedier thta by locai re- 
gional flights because the tru- 
cks clear customs at highway 
border stations quicker than 
they would by air where a lar- 
ge backlog of goods awaits de- 
arm ce through clogged airport 
customs points." 

Alias new cargo handling equi- 
pment. 

On with the show 

With plans underway to in- 
troduce Son et Lumiere enter- 
tainment in Jsrash, the Tourism 
Ministry can expect to hear 
from an unusual new com pen y 
formed in London which has 
on its board of directors one 
of the world’s best producers 
of Son et Lumiere shows, Chri- 
stopher Ede. 

The British have a worldwide 
reputation for ceremonies and 


pageantry -* particularly 
connected with history 1 -.'1 
and prestige. ' ' H ‘ i: ‘ 

The new company. Wc'.'i^, 
ton Entertainments ” V>-y. '“7 
profit from this by offehrw 
lectlvely the skills and" rr 
rience of talon ted .-x-'.-h ^ 
various fields. As Well 
Ede the directors include Vr 
tery tattoo specialist 
Jackman. fireworks 
Chris Philip, who has prodXu 
spectacles m Bahrain araj 1 7 
Sultanate of Oman, • Kom.;'-. 
Simrr.onds whose company 
kes and flies hot-air balW^ 
and Jock Maitland who orr-,-- 
ses that most modern forr 
mass entertainment -- a: r .hC 
plays. 


Reps on the spot 

Middle East Materials sr ,.> 
Equipment, the London 
trade publication for the \n.V 
die East construction irdu.Vr 
have -appointed .Alma Horse 3 
Amman as their advertising re- 
presentatives for Jordan. 

Alma House’s Media Ron-,., 
entatlon Department also rtc-v 
sents the Intercontinental "i-y, 
tel Middle East house macao-;, 
ne, Oasis and Johnston's pCv , 
cations Near East Business and 
A lam Aftijarat. 


Akhbar suspension rescinded 


AMMAN, Feb. 17 (J.T.). — The decision of the military gover- 
nor to suspend the AS Akhbar daily Arabic newspaper which was 
reported in National News Roundup fa Fridays Jordan Times was 
rescinded late last night 

No reason was given for the change- of decision which was 
originally taken because of A1 Akhbar’s cont rav e n tion of instruc- 
tions by the authorities not to publish advertisements tor foreign 
job vacancies without prior permission. 



A VILLA FOR RENT 

A very modem villa with central heating, car 
garage and garden, consisting of three bedrooms, 
dining room, salon, living room, two bathrooms 
and three glassed balconies 

On Acer aides St., Jabal Al Hussein 
Please call tel 36851 - 65461 
between 4:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m. 


The world must move to 
overcome cultural 
lag 


FOR RENT 

Furnished apartment consisting of two bedrooms, 
salon, sitting room. Central beating. 
Location Jabal Amman, Third Circle. 

For further information please call 
Mr. Nayef teL 23666. 


Oo l* 1 * wmrinn £jf Hw anil 

Technology Policy Conference, we present 

fhfo thnli ghl 

66 Before our ejn this worid is being 
reshaped by physics, dt eaSatzy. btoiooy 
and their trdmologfeo. bn vlliUly & wffl 

need u» be reshaped economically, 

sedoiogicaOy and Intefleetaally .... I 
«nvy the oncoming advertising man who 
win base a than in anticipating ud 
doping these tractions. They wD3 fane 
aa earttin g life. For then things are 
me : The need -for effe ct i v e — cOto- 

rawirirnrtoo wfil be grea t e r dm ever; 
the need for overcomfatg catasal tig wfil 
increase ; and the need for men with the 
knowle dg e, tnsfeht, and aocfal Irae uU - 
tenem to pe emed e mo to oet will bo 
Bieatar than cwr.^9 
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Janes Webb Yoons in "How to 
Become an a d ve r ti sing man’* 


At Mideast Communicators In Amman we 
are adapting tinman ctmummications sdmee 
and technology developed in the Industrialis- 
ed worid to the cultural and social environ- 
ment of die Middle East We are planning 
and executing marketing, advertising and 
public relations campaigns that are relevant 
and effective in the area. 


fflidEasf CSi] JiTiiiiJSIiiis 

Communicating across cultural frontiers 




OfficesinUK & USA 
Representatives in Abu Dhabi, Beirut & Cairo 
Associates in 34 cities worldwide 


For more information on 
Mideast Communicators 
write to PO Box32^ Amman 
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Buick Park Avenue Cadillac Seville Cadillac Fleetwood 


AL RAT and AL DUSTOUR Friday took up two focal points 
in the current Middle East crisis for their comment 

Al Ra’i thinks that Israel has foolishly decided to open a 
large-scale diplomatic offensive against President Jimmy Carter's 
administration through the two points of difference between Wa- 
shington and Tel Aviv on settlements and armament 

The Israeli newspapers charge that the U.S. wants to create 
a situation whereby Israel would be unable to score a decisive vic- 
tory over the Arabs, in the event of renewed fighting in the Mid- 
dle East 

Israel, Al Ra'i says, only thinks in terms of war. Its determin- 
ed insistence to go ahead with creating settlements, despite the 
world community's will, clearly means construction of advanced 
bases for its striking forces, in preparation for the zero hour... 

Al Dustour questions the credibility of Mr. Begfn'4 declaration 
Thursday that he welcomes the reconvening of the Geneva Middle 
East peace conference... 

"Does Mr. Begin's call,” Al Dustour asks, "mean that Israel 
wants to shelve its discussions with Egypt and instead prefers to 
go to Geneva ?" And if it is so, what will be brad’s position regar- 
ding its opposition to the participation of Palestinians in the confe- 
rence, and its avowed suspicion of the Soviet Union's role as a 
co-chairman of the Geneva conference?, the newspaper agains asks. 


AVAILABLE FOR RENT 

A fully furnished apartment in Dahiat Al Hussein, 
consisting of two bedrooms, study , guest room 
and a sitting/dining room. 

The flat 1$ centrally heated with 
a telephone and a colour T.V. 

Please cdU telephone 65871 between 2:0Q-8$0 p.m. 


IRAQI TRANSPORT 
MINISTER HERE 

AMMAN. Feb. 17 (JNA). — 
Prime Minister Mudar Badran 
yesterday received Iraqi Trans- 
port Minister Makram Jamal Al 
Talbani and the accompanying 
delegation and reviewed with 
them economic and commercial 
cooperation and facilities offe- 
red by Jordan to Iraqi goods 
imported through the Aqaba 
free zone. The meeting was 
also attended by Minister of 
Finance Mohammad Dabba&snd 
the Iraqi ambassador to Jor- 
dan- 

The Iraqi guest and the ac- 
companying delegation will al- 
so visit the Aqaba prat and the 
free zone 


FOR RENT 

Apartment 300 sqm., 
three bedrooms, two 
bathrooms , two salons , 
dining room, indepen- 
dent central heating, 
garage, 25 cbm water 
reservoir, garden. 

Location: Fifth Cirde 
Jabal Amman. 

For information call 
tel 21626 and 21198. 



Dodge Aspen 


Chevrolet Caprice 


For delivery ex-store Duty free or Duty 

paid 

THE ARAB PROJECTS CO. LTD 

Showrooms. Abdali opposite Bus station -Tel. 39575 
HeadOffice : Qatahi Bldg.- Salt St.- opp.ArmyHQ. TeL 62113'4 
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After stormy conference 


trade union federation 
to move to Damascus 


Jimmy Carter’s long 



East ordeal 



(Continued from page 6 > 

Soviet Union has been co-ch- 
airman of the brief 1973 Ge- 
neva conference on the Arab- 
Israeii dispute; it had then 
been frozen out by Kissinger. 
But the Russians were Syria's 


inion proved a harder task. A 
meeting at the State Depart- 
ment, to which Vance had in- 
vited some 70 AmericanJewi- 
sh leaders for a “dialogue" to 
"eliminate misunderstanding,” 
produced an avalanche of cri- 
ticism. Rabbi Joseph Stemst- 


VAjTfvitefo. |7.(R)- t International Federation of Arab Trade Unions (IFATU) has decided to patrons, and the plo’s; kept em, head or the Zionist orga- 
ove ite h^^^ters permanently from Cairo to Damascus after a stormy conference here when five SSUct c^rehmsta wdl ^ ° * 6nCa ’ 

present withdrew from the federation, officials said today. proach to a solution 

• Vance had proposed a ] 


The the.;’ hard-line federation resolutions 
nference.vpted -■ unantmousry: -opposing Middle East peace ini- 
tiatives. 

Baghdad became the tempo- 
rary seat of the federation af- 
ter a provisional move from 


move tha"heaSquaxt&5 after 
withdrawal.** the-traqr-der 
nation In! protest. against at- 
pts .to -water down previous 



Turkey shuts railway 
into Syria 

[/i^SARAi Feb. 17.(8)- . --^Turkey has closed one of Hs three 
hsay entries Into Syria, after Syrian authorities hal ted traf-. 
through fts territory; railway officials said here today. 

The 82. kms. section of. the Turkey-Iraq line which goes 
[tiburough Syria has been blocked since Nov. 16, for what Syrian 
{ties described as seairity reasons. 

retaliation, the Turkish Railway Company closed the 
t NusayWn, the southeast entry point, on Jan. 25, after 
Turkey reached an agreement with Iraq, the officials said. 

\ The other two entries into Syria - -'at Islahlye and Meyda- 
niekber - - were kept open. 

' According to the agreement, Turkey would keep the line 
closed until Syria reopened the section in its territory and allo- 
wed about 1,000 Turkish railway trucks bound for Iraq through. 
The goods were being transported by lorries from Nasaybin to 
• Rw ghdAd, the officials added. 


Cairo late last year when Pre- 
sident Anwar Sadat began his 
controversial peace initiative. 

Other delegations to leave 
the federation, for various rea- 
sons, were Egypt. Sudan, So- 
malia and Mauritania. 

The Egyptian delegation with- 
drew during Monday's first se- 
ssion when President Sadat's 
Middle East peace policies we- 
re under attack. 

In an opening speech by Ku- 
wait Labour Federation Presi- 
dent Nasser AI Fa raj, who off- 
icials said wa s last night elec- 
ted the new IFATU president. 

Mr. Hamar JaJIoud of the 
Libyan Jamahiriyah was elec- 


ted secretary general in place 
of Iraq’s Ali Abdul Mawla who 
withdrew with the Iraqi delega- 
tion yesterday. 

The Somali delegation with- 
drew in protest against the co- 
nference’s refusal to discuss 
the situation of Africa, whe- 
re Somalia is locked in armed 
conflict with Ethiopia. 

The Sudanese and Maurita- 
nian delegations withdrew in 
protest against the “dismem- 
berment" of the federation, IF- 
ATU sources said. 

The conference is believed 
to have adopted a series of po- 
litical resolutions but these ha- 
ve not yet been released. 


Kuwait, UAE, Qatar 
highest average 
capita incomes 


*J.S. miners, pit owners bargain under 
Pressure from Carter, threat of chaos 


VASHIMGTON, Feb. 17 (R). — 
-v- liners and pit owners bargain- 
4 * d into the early hours today 
F a an effort to end the lori- 
:est coal strike in U.S. his.o- 
v, under pressure from Presi- 
lent Carter who said it threa- 
ened the nation with eeono- 

■ nic chaos. 

The walk-out by 160,000 mi- 
ters began 74 days ago. It has . 
a used major electricity cuts 
n some states, hit industrial 
■reduction and threatened mil- 
ions of lay-offs. 

Mr. Carter saw governor* of 
2 badly-affected states last ni- 
. ht.- • 

■ "Otie of the most important 
sheets of the meetlrfg with 

. • : i. tig president was an emphasis 

m pending economic . chaosr if 
.he strike continues," said Go- 
■eraor Ray Blanton of Tennes- 
ee. 

. Mr. Carter called mine . ow- 
. iers and strike leaders ta the 
.. .... Vhite House on Wednesday 

v'.U— — - ’ 


hnd negotiations resumed foll- 
owing his intervention. 

"We'll go on as long as any- 
'body can hold out.’’ said La- 
bour Secretary Ray Marshall, 
supervising the talks. 

East Germany, Ethiopia 
to increase economic 
ties 

BERLIN, Feb. 17 (AP). — Ea- 
st Germany and Ethiopia have 
agreed to increase economic ti- 
es between the two Marxist 
countries, the news agency. 

. ADN reported yesterday. • • - No* 
details of the agreement were, 
released. The official East Ge- 
rman Agency said the decision 
was made during a visit to Be- 
rlin by an Ethiopian delega- 
tion headed by Gessesse Woi- 
de Kldan, a member of the Ru- 
ling. Military Council. 


WASHINGTON. Feb. 17 (R). 

— Three of the world’s sma- 
llest countries -- Kuwait, the 
United Arab Emirates and Qa- 
tar - - have the highest ave- 
rage incomes per person, the 
World Bank said here yester- 
day. 

lhe small populations of the 
three sheikhdoms, combined 
with their tremendous oil we- 
alth, resulted in a per capita 
gross national product of over 
$14,000 in Kuwait $13,930 in 
the UAE and Si 1,400 in Qatar. 

3y contrast, Bhutan, the ti- 
ny Himalayan kingdom surr- 
ounded by India and Tibet, was 
the world's poorest country 
with a per capita gross nati- 
onal of only $70. 

The figures are contained in 
the World Bank's Atlas, an 
annual publication which mea- 
sures income, output and wor- 
ld populations. 

It shows that the richest of 
the industrial countries, Swe- 
den, had an income of SS.670 
per head in 197 followed by 
the United States at $7,S90 
and West Germany with S7.3S0. 

.TJhe-U.S. economy was by 
far the world's largest in 1976, 
totalling almost $1,700 billion 
or more than double that of 
the next country, the Soviet 
Union, at $708 billion. 

Europe, including the Soviet 
Union, remains the world's ri- 
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chest continent with only two 
countries -- Albania and Tur- 
key -- having gross national 
products of less than $1,400 
per head. 

In contrast, most of Afri- 
ca and Asia continue to live 
in poverty with only a hand- 
ful of countries on both con- 
tinents having an income of 
more than $1,000. 

Africa’s, poorest countries, 
with an annual income per he- 
ad of only 5100, are Ethio- 
pia and Mall. 

Japan is the richest non-oil 
producing nation in Asia, with 
an annual income of $4,910 a 
head, which contrasts sharply 
with Bangladesh’s $110, India's 
$150 and China’s $410. 

Honduras and Bolivia are the 
poorest countries in the Ame- 
ricas. with an annual per ca- 
pita income of only $390, clo- 
sely followed by the tiny “sp- 
ice island" of Grenada in the 
Caribbean with S420. 


. Gulf central 
bankers review 
monetary 
developments 


ABU DHABI, Feb. 17 (R). — 
Central bankers from six Arab 
oil producing states in the Gulf 
ended two days of low-key me- 
etings here yesterday. 

The delegates from Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar; 
Oman and the United Arab 
Emirates reviewed monetary de- 
velopments in the region, the 
Director-General of the UAE 
Currency Board, Mr. Abdul 
Malek AI Hamar was quoted 
as saying by the official Emi- 
rates News Agency. 

They also reviewed coordi- 
nation with Arab and inter- 
national monetary organisatio- 
ns "with a view to achieving 
monetary integration in the 
Gulf region," he added. 

The agency gave no other 
details but said the next quar- 
terly meeting of Gulf central 
bankers was expected to be held 
in Kuwait next May. 


proposed a joint 
Soviet -American statement th- 
at would serve as an agenda 
for the new Geneva confere- 
nce. And the Administration 
thought it would he clever to 
let the Russians produce the 
initial draft. Vance unveiled 
the document on Oct 1, and 
Carter proclaimed it “an ach- 
ievement of unprecedented si- 
gnificance.” But the reaction 
shook them both. 

Begin called the statement 
"unacceptable." The Israelis 
were exercised by a referen- 
ce to the Palestinians' "legit- 
imate rights" and by the ab- 
sence of any reference to “se- 
cure borders” for Israel, and 
they denounced the Administ- 
ration for bringing the Soviet 
Union back to the Middle Ea- 
st scene. American Jews re- 
acted just as harshly. More 
than 8,000 telephone calls, te- 
legrams and letters of prote- 
st poured into the White Ho- 
use. And there were recrimi- 
nations within the Administra- 
tion itself. A member of the 
White House political staff 
blamed Brzezinski, saying he 
was blind to the domestic di- 
mensions of the problem; a 
member of Brzezinski's staff 
blamed the State Department’s 
“politically insensitive” Midd- 
le East experts; a senior State 
Department official blamed the 
White House political staff, 
saying it was failing to coord- 
inate domestic and foreign po- 
licy. "The organisation is lo- 
usy,” he said. “You’ve got th- 
ree people close to the Presi- 
dent, and after that the who- 
le thing disintegrates." 

Carter hastily sought to re- 
pair the damage. Revamping 
his scheduled address before 
the United Nations, he spoke 
of Israel’s need for "recogni- 
sed and secure” borders, and 
he reiterated the "unquestion- 
able" American commitment 
to Israel’s security. Meeting in 
New York with Dayan, he ag- 
reed that Israel would not be 
bound by the Soviet-American 
declaration or compelled to 
negotiate at Geneva with the 
PLO. Returning to Washingt- 
on, he convened a White Ho- 
use meeting with 27 members 
of the House of Representati- 
ves, nearly all of them Jewish, 
and told them he would “ra- 
ther commit suicide than hu- 
rt Israel." But appeasing the 
body of American-Jewish op- 


the Administration of “point- 
ing a dagger at the heart of 
every Jews in the world." 


Canada clears 
shipment of 
Israeli oranges 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, 
Feb. 17 (R). — Canadian 

health inspectors today cle- 
ared for sale a shipment of 
Israeli oranges after turning 
up no evidence of mercury 
con taminati on. 

The shipment of Jaffa or- 
anges, worth about $2 mil- 
lion on the market, was he- 
ld up as a precaution after 

mercury -contaminated Israe- 
li oranges were found in 
Europe. 

A spokesman for the Car 
nadian Heath Protection Br- 
anch said 500 cases were In- 
spected out of the 60,000- 
case cargo bound for sale 
hi Canada. Another 100,000 
cases are to be shipped to 
the United States. 
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CRITICISM FROM 
HENRY KISSINGER 

Many American Jews might 
have rallied behind the Presi- 
dent had he simply spoken of 
trading territory for peace. 
But his appeal for a Palestin- 
ian homeland, which they fe- 
ared would become an Indep- 
endent PLO state, seemed to 
them to be tantamount to 
recommending the rehabilitati- 
on of Adolf Hitler. 

At a New York dinner for 
Golda Meir, with whom he 
had clashed in the past, Henry 
Kissinger meanwhile added to 
Carter’s discomfort by delive- 
ring a broadside at the Ad- 
ministration’s Middle East po- 
licy. Israel could not afford 
“trial and error” diplomacy, 
he .said, and he decried the 
invitation to the Russians, op- 
posed the idea of a Palestin- 
ian state, and questioned the 
value of a Geneva conference 
conceived “in an atmosphere 
of self-imposed deadlines." 
But Brzezinski was unfazed. 
"Don’t forget," he said to me, 
"the kind of criticism. Kissi- 
nger faced. Many of the thi- 
ngs that are now being said 
about us -- more specifically 
about me -- were said about 
him. Today, he is revered by 
the Jewish community for hav- 
ing strengthened Israel’s sec- 
urity. I hope that, three ye- 
ars from now, some people 
will also say that what we 
are doing, that the kind of se- 
curity we have created for Is- 
rael, will prove more durable 
than that won by repeated 
conflict." 

‘TOTALLY CAUGHT 
BY SURPRISE* 

On Nov. 9, Anwar Sadat 
made a rambling speech bef- 
ore the Egyptian legislature. 
Almost casually, he remarked 
that his desire for peace was 
so strong that he was “ready 
to go to the Israeli Parliame- 
nt itself and discuss it-" That, 
as every television viewer kn- 
ows, was the beginning of' a 
new Middle East ball game. 

What had prompted Sadat’s 
move? 

As far bade as April, dur- 
ing his visit to Washington, 
he bad voiced misgivings ab- 
out Carter’s push for a Gene-* 1 
va conference. Unless such a 
forum were well prepared in 
advance, he believed, he fe- 
ared that Egypt's interests 
might be bogged down by Sy- 
rian and Palestinian demands. 
By the fall, he was also wor- 
ried by the U.S. decision to 
bring the Soviet Union into 
the picture -- not so much 
because he distrusted the Ru- 
ssians as because he estima- 
ted that the thunderous cri- 
ticism that had swelled aga- 
inst the Administration in the 
United States was weakening 
Carter’s diplomatic leverage in 
the Middle East. He had be- 
come increasingly annoyed as 
well by Syrian President Haf- 
ez Assad’s apparent lade of 
warmth for negotiations, and 
his impatience was strained, 
too, by a quibbling over pro- 
cedures. In addition, Sadat 
felt himself to be under heavy 
pressure from Egypt’s falteri- 
ng economy. He needed pea- 
ce - - and he needed it qui- 
ckly. 

In September, a special Am- 
erican envoy had handed Sa- 
dat a handwritten letter, sea- 
led in wax, from Carter. It 
urged Sadat to make a dar- 
ing gesture that would put 
the derailed Middle East nego- 
tiations back on track. Sadat 
replied, also In his own ba- 
ndwriting, with the - improba- 
ble notion of a "supersumm- 
it," to be held in Jerusalem 
and attended by the Ameri- 
can, Soviet, Chinese, British 
and French chiefs of state. 
The scheme evoked no enthu- 
siasm in Washington. But Ca- 
rter’s appeal for boldness had 
planted the seed of an idea 
in Sadat’s mind, and it germi- 
nated into his historic voyage 
to Israel. Recently, looking 
back on the events, a White 
House official said: "We were 
expecting him to do something 
big, but not that big. We we- 
re totally caught by surprise." 

Yet, as Carter and his aides 
watched Sadat prepare for his 
trip to Jerusalem, their jitters 
were obvious. They feared 
that Sadat might make a se- 
parate deal with Israel that 
would infuriate the other Ar- 
ab nations and shatter the Ge- 
neva concept, die pillar of 
the American strategy. They 
were troubled by the Krem- 
lin's opposition to Sadat's in- 
itiative, considering their hopes 
for Soviet help. And their pri- 
de was bruised as Walter Cr- 
onkite seemed to usurp their 
mediator’s role, relegating th- 
em to the function of travel 
agent Carter had no choice 
but to hail Sadat’s move as 
'•’courageous.” but his Middle 


East experts expressed reser- 
vations over what looked to 
them like a high-risk endea- 
vor. 

In late November, Sadat ja- 
rred the Administration again 
by proposing a preliminary 
meeting in Cairo to precede 
the Geneva conference. The 
hazard was that the Cairo co- 
nclave, If It were attended on- 
ly by Israel and Egypt, wo- 
uld confirm Arab suspicions 
of a separate peace and hind- 
er an overall solution. But Sa- 
dat convened a Cairo meet- 
ing anyway, warning that he 
might make a deal with Is- 
rael If others stayed away, 
and the Administration was 
forced to go along. 

Brzezinski announced an 
Ingenious new strategy of “co- 
ncentric circles," under which 
an Egyptian-Israeli arrangem- 
ent would be enlarged into a 
West Bank accord among Is- 
rael, Jordan and the more 
moderate Palestinians, all th- 
is to be followed by an Isra- 
eli-Syrian settlement, and the 
whole package to be sealed, 
with American and Soviet as- 
sent, at an eventual Geneva 
forum. What it looked like 
was Kissinger’s step-by-step 
diplomacy, hurriedly disinter- 
red. 

As the Cairo meeting appr- 
oached, Carter fretted with 
his advisers over the diplom- 
atic level of the American de- 
legation. Would the Russians 
and some of the Arabs attend 
if representatives were held 
down to ambassadorial rank? 
Moscow, Syria and the others 
said no. In Cairo; -an Egypt- 
ian official accused the Ame- 
ricans of schizophrenia. 'They 
are afraid of the Sadat initia- 
tive," he told a correspondent 
"but they want to control it. 
They are worried about not 
knowing what is coming ne- 
xt, but they want to claim 
credit for any success.** 

By. early December, the Ad- 
ministration was set on a new 
course. It had raised the pre- 
stige of the Cairo talks - - 
which Carter had now pron- 
ounced “very constructive” -- 
by naming a delegation head- 
ed by Alfred (Roy) Atherton, 
the head of the State Depar- 
tment's Middle East section. 
It had - pleaded with Sadat to 
make only “open-ended” arr- 
angements and with Israel to 
be “courageous” in making 
concessions to the cause of 
peace, and it had urged Syria 
to cooperate in any ultimate 
accord. The situation had ch- 
anged so drastically that Car- 
ter’s original Middle Eak pr- 
-ogram -seemed to •• have been 
inscribed in sand. 

BEGIN IGNORES 
U.S. SUGGESTIONS 

The Soviet Union, denounc- 
ing Sadat's initiative as a plot 
to .thwart the Geneva confe- 
rence, had in the words of 
one American official, “exclu- 
ded itself from the game.” The 
Administration, after antagon- 
izing both Israelis and Ame- 
rican Jews by inviting the 
PLO into the negotiations, re- 
versed itself and warned the 
PLO that it might lose its di- 
plomatic mandate by boycot- 
ting the Cairo talks. Privately, 
Administration officials appea- 
red to be retreating from th- 
eir former insistence on a 
comprehensive approach. 

When Begin flew into Wa- 
shington in mid-December to 
present Carter with the posi- 
tion he planned to adopt at 
the Cairo meeting, he met wi- 
th strong objections from Ad- 
ministration specialists. They 
advised him to emphasize that 


he was not outlining a final 
accord but merely delineating 
a “transitional” plan that co- 
uld be revamped. They urged 
him to deal in generalities ra- 
ther than specifics that Sadat 
could not accept, and they ex- 
plained the reasons for their 
concern. The pointed out, for 
example, that Sadat could not 
agree to a continued Israeli 
military presence on the We- 
st Bank of the Jordan River, 
a presence which meant In ef- 
fect that Israel's occupation erf 
the territory would go on. 
Nor could they see Sadat co- 
nceding to Begin’s Insistence 
on an Israeli veto over Immi- 
gration into the area, which 
would preclude its emergence 
as a Palestinian homeland. Be- 
sides, they could not quite 
understand how Begin and 
Sadat could come to terms 
on an issue that mainly pre- 
occupied Jordan, and they re- 
commended to the Israeli Pri- 
me Minister that he consult 
with Jordan in secret, if ne- 
cessary. But Begin sidestepped 
any promise to follow this 
counsel, saying only that he 
would take the Administrati- 
on’s suggestions “into consid- 
eration." As it turned out, 
he ignored them. 

Striving to accentuate the 
positive. Carter sought to put 
a good face on the Begin pl- 
an, even though it had disap- 
pointed him As a consequen- 
ce, he irritated Sadat, and 
like a fireman, he rushed to 
Egypt to extinguish the Egyp- 
tian leader's smoldering hos- 
tility. And there he seemed 
to side with Sadat by support- 
ing the concept of Palestinian 
self-determination. But this 
vexed Begin who said. “To us, 
self-determination means a Pa- 
lestinian state and we axe not 
going to agree to any such 
mortal danger to Israel” Me- 
anwhile, Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia weighed in with res- 
ervations of their own. Gene- 
va seemed to be as far away 
as Mars. 

Carter had been correct in 
one observation. His diplomat- 
ic effort In the Middle East 
had been as complicated, tha- 
nkless and frustrating as any 
in history. He had, to his cre- 
dit, given the problem the pr- 
iority it deserved, and had th- 
us eased the tensions that 
threatened to propel the re- 
gion -- and perhaps the wor- 
ld - toward war. But the da- 
ngers ahead still persist, and 
Jimmy Carter ought to have 
learned from the twists and 
turns of the past year that, 
whatever the degree of his 
•devotion to the quest for pe- 
ace, his own reputation may 
be the first casualty of ano- 
ther conflict 
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RATES 


Jordanian fils 
Buying/selling 

U.S. dollar 313.00/315.00 

U.K. sterling 606.00/610.00 

W. German mark 149.60/150.50 

Swiss franc 162.90/163.80 

French franc 64.60/65.00 

Italian lire (for 

every 100) 36.50/36.70 

Japanese yen (for 

every 100) 130.10/130.90 

Dutch guilder 139.90/140.70 

Belgian franc (for 

every ten 96.20/96.80 

Swedish crown 66.90/6730 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


LONDON, Feb. 17 (R). — Following are the buying and selling 
rates for leading world currencies against the dollar at the dose 
of inter-bank trading on the London foreign exchange market to- 
day. Tourist rates will differ from those quoted below. 


One sterling 1.9440/50 

One dollar 2.0585/0600 

22175/2205 
32.17/20 
4.8 140/80 
85 525/75 
239.80/95 
4.6380/6400 


U.S. dollars 
West German marks 
Dutch guilders 
Belgian francs 
French francs 
Italian lire 
Japanese yea 
Swedish crowns. 


Government bonds closed mixed while equities finned slightly 
Friday in light pre-weekend trading, dealers said. At 15:00 his the 
F.T. index was up 3.7 at 458.7. 

Lond dated government bonds reversed initial falls to show 
net gains ranging to 1/4 following news of a modest rise in U.K 
January retail prices. Shorts were depressed by speculation over 
the possibility of a new short tap' issue and they closed steady to 
1/16 lower. 

Equities were barely tested and finned where changed, while 
gold shares advanced narrowly. U.S. issues were mixed and some 
Canadian sharesi eased. 

Courtaulds, Bo water. Fisons, ICI, Beech am and Unilever rose 
by between 3p and Sp while other industrials showed smaller rises. 
Oil shares closed steady to harrowly mixed. Stores advanced and 
properties and Insurances finned where changed. 

Lloyds rose 4p following final results. Midland and National 
Westminster gained Ip and 4p respectively while Barclays was 
unchanged 


Price of gold dosed In London Friday at 8179.45/az. 
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Selectivity and adaptation are keys 
to productive transfer of technology 


This week’s science, technology conference 

■ ' ' 3 

is culmination of % years of preparation i 


(Continued from page 3) 

Bottlenecks are met by tech- 
nological innovations and re- 
search. 

Technology cannot always 
be imported and used as it is. 
Technology is not chat rational 
and it often has to be adap- 
ted, Dr. Anani adds. Adapta- 
tion requires research. 

"This is the line we should 
pursue. Nor do we have to de- 
vise entire packages at one ti- 
me; technology is divisible, it 
can be parcelled -- it is not 
a question of either you have 
the knack or you don't," he 
says. 

Jordan must nevertheless be- 
ware in the pursuit of industri- 
al development against neglect- 
ing other vital sectors of the 
economy, such as agriculture. 

Industry all too often takes 
on an over-privileged position 
in developing countries at the 
expense of the agricultural and 
related sectors which are sta- 
rved of funds, leading to one- 
sided development and creat- 
ing economic and social prob- 
lems. This is a question of pri- 
orities, find forms an integral 
part of science and technology 
policy. It is handled in detail 
in the priorities determination 
study which will be presented 
at the conference. 

Problems with importing 

Another problem with indu- 
strialisation through final pro- 
duct import substitution is that 
it does not reduce, in fact often 
increases, dependence on imp- 
orted technology. Quite often 
there is a contractual agreem- 
ent to purchase intermediate 
products or capital goods. At 
other times, the nature of the 
operation (for example, if one 


is assembling cars) constrains 
the manufacturer to purchase 
or import components of a spe- 
cific nature (e.g. car parts) ov- 
er which the licensing company 
in the developed nation enjo- 
ys a monopoly. 

For instance, a study of the 
pharmaceutical industry in Co- 
lumbia estimated that the co- 
untry paid something in the 
region of $20 million in 196S 
purely due to price differenti- 
als above those available in the 
international market for the 
same products. The question of 
intermediate product overpric- 
ing in a monopolistic situation 
presents a basic difficulty. 

Again, in the case of the 
Columbian pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, it was estimated that 
reposed profits constituted a 
mere 3.4 per cent of effective 
returns, royalty payments amo- 
unted to 14 per cent of such 
returns, and “overpricing” ate 
up a staggering 82.6 per cent. 
Fortunately, this does not se- 
em to be the case with the 
Jordanian pharmaceutical indu- 
stry. 

There is scope here for the 
government to come to the aid 
of private industry by setting 
up specialised agencies to help 
the buyers of technology nego- 
tiate better terms. The govern- 
ment, if it has the qualified 
personnel, could provide local 
firms with valuable information 
on the process or product they 
are purchasing, so that they 
will not be negotiating in the 
blind. 

Japan and South Korea have 
such governmental services. 
One of the papers to be pre- 
sented at the conference is by 
the president of the Korea In- 
stitute for Science and Tech- 
nology (KI5T) which provides 
consultations to private indust- 
ry- 


Government role 

The government can help ra- 
tionalise the import of techno- 
logy, according to Dr. Sakei. 
The government can do this 
at three levels : providing co- 
nsultancy services, through re- 
gulations or legislation to con- 
trol the process or through ac- 
tive participation in negotia- 
tions along with local firms. 

Quite often private firms ha- 
ve to go through the govern- 
ment to obtain licences and to 
secure tax exemptions or other 
facilities. At such times, the 
government can stipulate that 
the firm adhere to certain pro- 
cedures; for Instance, it can ad- 
vise the firm not to pay roya- 
lties in terms of a percentage 
of production or output or as 
a percentage of profits. 

There is also wide scope for 
legislation to secure more ad- 
vantageous terms for the deve-' 
loping country. 

The indigenous capability of 
developing nations can be su- 
bcontracted by foreign firms, 
at the insistence of the local 
government, to adapt imported 
foreign technology to local ne- 
eds and conditions. The gove- 
rnment or firms hiring or con- 
tracting foreign companies can 
insist on a domestic counterp- 
art to the foreign companies 
which will introduce an appre- 
ciation of local needs and cir- 
cumstances and will allow Jor- 
danian firms to build up 
a stock of experience and know- 
how, as for example in the 
conduct of feasibility studies. 

There is no reason why Jor- 
danian companies with the re- 
quisite skills, wherever availa- 
ble and even if partial, cannot 
be brought into the picture, 
to work hand in hand with the 
more experienced foreign com- 
panies in the process aquiring 
techniques which will allow for 
an increase in the value added 
locally in future projects. 

No one maintains 
that Jordan should stop im- 
porting technology. The point 
is that imported technology 
should be suitable or adapted 
to local needs. There is a go- 
od deal of variety available in 
importable technologies. What 
is required is intelligent choice. 

Japan, which is an Industri- 
al power to be reckoned with, 
to this day imports more tech- 
nology than it exports. The 
key is exercising intelligent 
control and a detailed under- 
standing of the technology be- 
ing Imported. Dr. Anani sug- 
gests that probably the right 
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place to look for Jordan's tech- 
nology imports is Japan, Kor- 
ea and countries in Southeast 
Asia. 

“The technology there is pro- 
bably more suitable to us. Th- 
ose countries have already pa- 
ssed through the stag* ad- 
apting Western technology :o 
their needs,’’ he says. 

The RSS example 

In Jordan, the outstanding 
feature of the transfer and ada- 
ptation of technology’ has been 
cooperation with the industri- 
alised nations, and it is the 
public sector th 2 t h 2 S taken 
the initiative and the lion's 
share in settling up the instit- 
utions and providing the funds 
to do this. The Royal Scien- 
tific Society is probably the 
best example of such coope- 
ration. 

Dr. Albert Butros, Director 
General of the Royal Scientific 
Society, says : “Here at the 
RSS we have been cooperat- 
ing for a long time with West 
German personnel in the fields 
of mechanical engineering, ind- 
ustrial chemistry and low- cost 
housing. A good part of it is 
in the form of technical assis- 
tance, but another good part 
is also in the form of actual 
cooperation in research; which 
is what we want to strength- 
en.” 

A good example of the at- 
tempt to adapt technology to 
Jordan's needs is the solar en- 
ergy station in Aqaba, which is 
primarily a desalination proje- 
ct. 

The West German governm- 
ent provided the major portion 
of the funds -- the rest came 
from the RSS. It is interesting 
that the grant was made joint- 
ly to the RSS and the West 
German Dornier- System Comp- 
any. The two are doing rese- 
arch jointly. This is an exam- 
ple of cooperation rather than 
simple technical assistance. 

Dr. Butros points out that 
Jordan is playing three diff- 
erent roles in the area of the 
transfer of technology. First, 
it is a receiver of technology. 
Second, it cooperates :r. rese- 
arch science and technology- 
directed research with bodies 
outside Jordan. Finally, Jordan 
acts as a supplier of technical 
assistance and research capa- 
bilities to the region. It does 
not supply money, but it does 
supply technically-skilled man- 
power. “which, in my mind, 
is even more important.'’ Dr. 
Butros adds. 


By Jenab Tutunji 

Special to the Jordan Times 

How did the idea for such 
a conference originate ? lr. la- 
te 1976. questions relating to 
the farm clarion of a science 
and technology policy for Jor- 
dan arose. Crown Prince Has- 
san started a series of meetings 
with local experts on the sub- 
ject. Dr. Y. de Heraptinne, Di- 
rector of the Division of Sci- 
ence and Technology Policies, 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
sation, (UNESCOl. Paris came 
on a working visit to Jordan 
to consult with Jordanian ex- 
perts and offer his help. 

It was decided that activities 
leading to a national policy for 
science and technology would 
be organised in a logical fash- 
ion. The first such activity was 
the May 1977 seminar on sci- 
ence and technology. 

The May seminar reviewed 
the status quo in scientific ac- 
tivities and organisations. It 
covered various sectors, inclu- 
ding health, agriculture, water 
resources, industry and mining, 
research and the institutions of 
higher learning in the King- 
dom. energy, and information 
systems. 

The seminar, which met for 
five days, involved about 120 
participants from the private 
sector, professional institutions, 
public sector organisations de- 
velopment experts, scientists 
and academicians. 

Trie meeting served to clar- 
ify certain basic issues, such 
as the lack of a governmental 
institutional structure conce- 
rned with decision, planning, 
programming, control, coordin- 
ation and finance in the area 
of science and technology. 

It was pointed out that the- 
re was no national science and 
technology policy, and hence 
no plans for developing the 
country’s research capabilities 
in this’ area or to provide gu- 
idelines for institutions concer- 
ned with research ar.d develo- 
pment. 

The seminar also highlighted 
the financial, infrastructural 
and organisational difficulties 
facing research, and the fact 
that whatever work was be- 
ing done was not sufficiently 
relevant to Jordan’s develop- 
mental targets. 

It was recommended that a 
major conference he held on 
science and technology’. 

Decree issued 

The prime minister issued 


a decree forming a steering co- 
mmittee with two basic func- 
tions : to prepare for a national 
conference in February, and to 
prepare a national paper to 
be submitted to the secretary 
general of the United Nations 
conference on science and te- 
chnology to be held late in 
1979. 

A 16-man steering commit- 
tee was formed, including me- 
mbers from the National Plan- 
ning Council, the Royal Scien- 
tific Society, the two universi- 
ties, various government or au- 
tonomous agencies concerned 
with research or developmental 
planning and national resources, 
one representative of the Am- 
man Chamber of Industry and 
another from the private sector; 

This committee has been me- 
eting once, often twice, a week 
since August 1977, and has 
issued the invitations for this 
week's conference. It has orga- 
nised the conference and sup- 
ervised the preparation of the 
five national papers to be pre- 
sented. 

Dr. Fakhruddine Daghestani 
describes the conference as a 
golden opportunity to combine 
the experiences of countries at 
various stages of development, 
each with its distinctive featu- 
res. 

“It will be like putting them 
all In one pot and coming up 
with a new alloy. Such an ex- 
perience no one - - not even 
ten experts -- can give you.” 
All of the material available 
at the end of the conference 
will be excellent for the subse- 
quent effort to formulate a po- 
licy, he says. 

It should also help create 
the will inside and outside Jo- 
rdan to focus efforts on science 
and technology. The subseque- 
nt cooperation will be easier. 
The conference should boost bi- 
lateral, regional and internati- 
onal cooperation, and may se- 
rve as a model for future con- 
ferences in the region. There 
are plans to publish the pap- 
ers read at the conference and 
the recommendations resulting 
from it. 

Furthermore, in so far as 
the conference will recommend 
specific measures to be under- 
taken and help chart a path 
for the formulation of a fu- 
ture science and technology po- 
licy. it will automatically incr- 
ease the likelihood of eliciting 
action from the government and 
decision-makers towards the 
adoption and execution of such 
a oolicy. 

The potential is available in 


Jordan, Dr. Daghestani says. 
It will- take some time for a 
national policy on science and 
technology to bear fruit,' but 
within five to seven years it 
should be a going concern. 

International efforts 

In addition to the local an- 
gle, there has been persistent 
prodding from the United Na- 
tions for developing countries 
to formulate national policies 
for science and technology. As 
has been mentioned, an inter- 
national United Nations Con- 
ference on Science and Tech- 
nology for Development (UNC- 
STD) is planned for late 1979 
in Vienna. 

Leading up to this, several 
regional and preparatory con- 
ferences have been held or are 
being organised on the subje- 
ct- 

The first preparatory regio- 
nal meeting for UNCSTD was 
organised by the Economic Co- 
mmission for Western Asia 
(ECWA) in Beirut, during Dec- 
ember 1977, which Jordan at- 
tended. Another is scheduled 
for July 1978, also in Beirut. 
A third preparatory conference 
not on a regional level, will be 
held in September 1978 in New 
York. Finally, there will be a 
fourth preparatory conference 


scheduled for February 4 
most probably in VfcjLl 
At the regional leveT£* 
is trying to organise the* 
ts of its members, to 
tention to the priorjikT* 
scientific and technotog& 
search and to drive hon»! 
point that science andS 
logy are no longer 
from the economic amjZ 
development process. *j 
Each of the countries h 
Mideast region will 
and submit national mnJ 
ECWA, which will thyT 
pare a regional paper for 
CSTD. Each country in 
gion will also prepare a m 
a! paper for UNCSTO. S 
is well ahead towards n~ 
ing a national paper for 
regional conference. 
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EtSftn'fc note: Basumnu, 
b on vacation this wear 
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TASTE THE FAMOUS 


INTERNATIONAL 


CU1SIA/E 

IN BEIRUT, TEL. 348308/34830 
NICOSIA - 49616/49617 
LONDON -- 570-1225/2248 

INDIAN 

INTERNA TIONAt FE5TAWANTS 





r MANDARIN 
CHINESE RESTAURANT 

label Hu ss ain 
Near Maxim Cbdfa. 

Here you can enjoy the Mandarin 
Chinese cuisine. Open daily from 12H-4 
to 4M and 6:00 to midnight. For take 
home food orders please call 25786. 





\^4one 




Our fine products made by Experienced Finnish 
craftsmen include the following: 

• Furnitire for the home and office. 

• Ceramic dishes and tableware, 
•Handcrafted jewelry. 

WCKU, JABAL AMMAN. 
HEyrTOwKwiwsijiwita! mx>G.ntt-43 — t J 



EUROPEAN FURNITURE SHOWROOM 


488 SQUARE METRES OF SITTING ROOMS 
OngffiFURffiTURE&LKHTlIffiHmKS 


ABDALI. NEAR B.B.M.E BRANCH 

TR.65693 - 65778 


AD DAR. ..'the house' . 

a place to ham practical yet beautiful 
and comfortable lumisMigs. 

We havathamln many shapes and 
sixes imported especially 
lor you From Holy. 

Visit ug today at Wadi Eweer St. 

TeL 39008 



IrgtfritT* H^irse 

Tel. 44238« 44943 W 

More than 50 | 

Varietiesof 3 
dehixe^French 
biscuits for al occasions 




EyES EXAMINED 
CONTACT LENSES; (Hard &Soft) 


A 





OPT8KOS SHAMS ©„D. 

The best Ever Made in Optic 
Jordan Intercontinental Holel Tel 42043 


in iftfo 

tec/ion 

1 


j 



JORDAN EXPRESS CO. 

TR/WEL TOURISM 



NATIONAL 

rent-a-car 

SHEPERD HOTEL 

TeL 39197- 8 




Let the specialists provideyw J 

with al your office equipment needs!! 

TIC JORDAN EDUCAITONAL CG tf* ; 

tAffrts afliKnctfcrd f. 

■rtcomcfFaapM^ V 


Showrooms . Kinp HusseinS*- H 2JJ®f j 
l y Offices' 
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> ■ ^ SENERAL TENDENCIES: You now have the timo to 

- ' -j.dy problems tfauai: pdrieem your home and family, so 
. ' lighten them oilt as weltaa you can and with the least 
' ’fount of friction. Expjegs ha p pua es a. 

’ ' (Mar. 21 "to Apr. 19) Do. whatever you can to 

- 1 J Trove the situation- at home. Find a better way of 
. . -I- idling routines. Avoid a troobkanaker. 

^’; ?AURUS (Apr. 20 to May 3a)) Be of assistance to family 
• - -: ." mbers with problems they find hard to solve. Take no 
.r^noes where your good name is concerned. 

'JEM IN I (May 21 to Jane 21) Use common sense in 
— ». idling business affairs and be less worried about 

^'Niey matters. Rest tonight -and feel more content. 
400N CHILDREN (June 22 to July 21) Do something 
5 '■Improve your health and appearance and make a finer 
'.Q^nessioh on others. Engage in favorite hobby. 

li JEO (July 22 to Aug_21) Study every angle of private 
r ' v ^ ^oirs and know how best to h»nHla them. Avoid 
'^j J . c ^tptation to lose your temper and you win out. 
‘■■^frvjl^IRGO (Aug. 22 o Sept. 22) Make plana to bring the 
ii-^d things into your. life that you desire. Avoid one who 
1 ^*5- 'an eye on your assets. Be wise. 

— — ^ iIBRA (Sept. 23 to Oct. -22) A good time to complete 

jobs left undone that are important to your career. 
^SSfc^ning is best time for amusements. 
g^^CORPIO lOct. 23 to Nov. 21) Getting into new 
^^^hrities. now. will help you advance in your line of 
yoF. Evening ia best for relaxing. 

AGITTARIUS (Noy. 22 to Dec. 21) Those obligations 
Wave to. meet may seem annoying, but handle them 
kly since they are important. - 
A PHI CORN. .(Dec. 22 to Jan. 20) Be' precise in 
ling promises made to others, whether of a personal 
usiness- nature. Use care in motion. 

QUAJtIUS(Jan. 21 to -Feb. 19) Take time to improve 
health apd abearance. Evening is fine for the social 
of life, hut take no chances with your reputation. 
ISCES ^Eeb. 20 to Mar. 20) Study a new interest that 
d bring ypu prided income in the future. Allow time to 
in hobby 'with congenials.. - 


/ V /.V.vf ' </ , 


'K 1 ft* t ■ ’T7T-* rT^TM 

1 i -'rt ! M i M ‘VI 

f*f r ft j/' 1 Mstl.-i 
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THE BETTER HALF. By Barnes 


’’e would like you 
to join us 
the Daily Dish, 
[■able & European” 
dishes. At 

WmM' m 


laRAFFITf 




l r t 


‘I figure my money-guzzling cart gets about $20 per 

aisle." 



THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
s by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one tetter to each square, to form 
four ordinary words. 





HELTIB 



A CRIMINAL 
ASS lAUCT WHICH 
SHOULD BE CHARGED! 


Now arrange the cirded letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: SPITE VAGUE PEWTER BLAZER 
Answer A swinging bar around which you’d see 
athletic guys and gals— A TRAPEZE 




BY CHARLES H. GOREN 
AND OMAR SHARIF 

© 1978 Of Chicago Tribune 

North-Soutb vulnerable. 
West deals. 

NORTH 

♦ A10752 
S’ 109853 
092 
*10 

WEST EAST 

*43 * J8 

^ AKQ U J 7642 

OKQ87 OJ10 

* A Q93 *8765 

SOUTH 
*KQ96 
7 Void 
0 A6543 

* K J42 
The bidding: 

West North East South 
1 0 Pass Pass 1 * 
Dble. 3 * Pass 4 * 
Pass Pass Pass 

Opening lead: King of <?. 

Bridge “truths" are not 
holy writ. The successful 
player knows when to depart 
from the "rules" in favor of 
a practical solution. 

We are among those who 
recommend a five-card suit 
for an overcall, even in the 
balancing position. However, 
there is a tide in the affairs 
of men which dictates de- 
parting from this principle. 
Observe South's dilemma. 
Even though the opponents 
were in his longest suit, he 
was reluctant to let West 
play one diamond when his 
side might be able to make a 
partial, or even a game, in 
one/ of the black suits. But 
South could not double be- 
cause of his heart void. To 


bid one spade was a practical 
solution to a difficult prob- 
lem. West doubled to show 
power and North jump 
raised preemptively— with a 
better hand he would first 
have redoubled. South 
judged that once his part- 
ner had announced consider- 
able length in spades, there 
ought to be play for game. 

West led the king of 
hearts, and declarer was 
quite satisfied with his 
prospects. He ruffed the 
heart and led a low club to- 
ward dummy's ten. West 
was not caught napping. He 
rose with the queen and 
shifted to a trump in an 
attempt to cut down on de- , 
clarer's ruffing power, but 
it was too late. 

Declarer played low from 
dummy and captured East's 
eight with the nine. The 
king of clubs was covered 
by the ace and ruffed on 
the table. A heart ruff put 
declarer in his hand, and he 
discarded a diamond on the 
jack of clubs. A club ruff 
was followed by a heart ruff 
with the king of trumps. 

Seven tricks were now in 
the bank, and the moment of 
truth had arrived. Declarer 
cashed the ace of diamonds 
and held his breath as he 
ruffed a diamond with the 
ten of trumps, but all was 
well East had to follow, so 
the contract was safe. In 
fact, an unexpected over- 
trick came rolling in when 
the ace of spades drew the 
outstanding trumps and 
East had to concede a heart 
trick to dummy’s 10-9. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

M.AS.H. 

character 

Woman's 

headdress 

Sharp insight 

Quechuan 

Aspect 

Degraded 

U.S. time 

zone 

Irish militants 

Bombyx 

Secures 

Paddle 

Foreign 

Blend 


29. Springlike 

31. Reposes 

32. Inquire 

33. Fruit 
35. Chinese 

weight 

37. South Korean 
money 

38. Donkey 

41. Unrestrained 
43. Mews 

45. Deprive of a 
crew 

46. Morsel 2 - 

47. French river. 

48. Capable 3 - 

DOWN 4. 

1. Critical 

acclaim 5, 


HHH Dias 
HfHS fflHfflHESHHB 
HDQ 0BHI1SHHS 
Hsara h [=?[=! naairj 
hehhbiiisb ejesdh 
hiib satscaa 
scosaa Hass 
00913 sna@Hii@ 
MB a SUB BSEJH 
0GS0S0B90fi3 0B0 
9SEQSB0MB SSO 
®®gs CBHG3 


YESTERDAY'S SOLUTION 


Galatea's be- 6. 

loved 7. 

Powder 8. 

Physicians’ 9. 

group 10. 

Provincial 12. 


Contraction 
Arrow poison 
Needle-shaped 
Refulgent 
Some 
Roman fid- 
dler 

Southern 

constellation 

Crew 

Lime-like 

white powder 

Thing, in law 

Girl's name 

Assignments 

Annoying 

Playing card 

Bulgarian 

coin 

Greatest 

number 


■ 



38. French cleric 

|43 


4U 

39. Skid 

40. Paving stone 

H 

■ 

id 

— 

41. Italian pro- 
noun 

42. Compass 


Par time 22 min. 


APNewsteatures 


2/11 44. 


ITheD 


nnra&ts for. breasted 
t.-.aud fight Mucks, 
borne,- lunch or <fimu?r, ; 
Amman, First Circle. 
10«: Jabs) Alluwelb- 
lawuz Circle. TbL 30646 
Al Huurin, near Jenhf. 
Cinema. TeL 31781. . 
in Zarka and lifted, ■ 


IPLOMAT 


First Circle, Jabal Amman. 
TeL 25802. 

Open from 7 un. to 1 ml 
ReatanranL coffee-shop, Bl- 
ade bar and patisserie. 
Oriental and European spe- 


RESTAURANT 


Flat Chinese restaurant In 
Jordan. 

Hn* Orde, Jabal Amount aar 
the AhUyah School or CMS. 
TeL 38668. Open daily ffem 

'neon to 338 jun. and 636 am. 

to Wildw if fhr 

Also take home aerviee-^nhr 
bar phone. 


JORDAN TIMES DAILY GUIDE 


JORDAN TELEVISION 


BBC RADIO 


AMMAN AIRPORT 


Channel 3 ft 6: 

&oo Quran 
&T5 Cartoons 

630 Arabic programme 

ISO Partridge family 
MB News in Arabic 
HAD News In Arabic 

Channel 3: 

730 Agriculture programme 
830 Arabic series 


920 Reportage 

Channel 6: 

730 News in Hebrew 
7:45 Finer 
830 Rhode 

W 0 Variety 
I W0 News in BtgHsM 
1 U: 10 -Conference report on 
science and technology'* 
1035 Crown Court 


RADIO JORDAN 


2LIXE 

•TtAKHOLSE 


* Whig* Hotel, Jabal 
iweibdeh. TeL 22103/4 
dee. '-of THREE set me- -^r 
h%. for lunch, and a 

-- ■ 

T3M pju. and .7*12 • 1 

Spwdatty: steak*,. * .U 


Morning show 
News bulletin 
Morning show 
News headlines 
Morning show 
Play of the week 
Signing off 
News headlines 
Pop session 
News summary 
Rap session 
News bulletin 


1430 Arab sci e n ti s t * 
IMS Water ways 
1 53X3 Concert Hour 

IfiOO Pegs session 
17:00 French music 
1730 Pop session 
UfcOO News mnunafy 
IMS lumping lack flash 
i&OD News bulletin 
19:10 Music 
1930 Signing off 



0530 News; Press Review 
05:15 About Bn ram 
0530 Music of Two Cities 
D&45 World Today 
0&OO News; Press Review 
0630 Terry Wagon 
*17:00 News; News about Bri- 
tain 

07:15 From the Weeklies 
0730 Do You Remember? 
07:45 Letter from London 
«W» News; Reflections 
08:15 Europe 

0830 Command Performance 
QW0 News: Press Sevlmr 
09:15 World Today 
0930 Financial News 
0*45 South Riding 
Hh!5 About Britain 
1030 Matthew on Muste 
iltm News; News about Bri- 
taln 

11:15 Europe 

1130 Something Up There 
12:00 Radio N ewsr eel 
12:15 Jazz tar the Aston* 
IZ<45 Sports Round-up 


l News; Commentary 
i People and Politics 
l Thane and Variations 
i News 

Do You Remember ? 

1 What’s New 
Radio Newsreel 
Saturday Special 
News; Commentary 
Saturday Special 
News Summary; Satur- 
day Special 
Sports Round-up 
News; News about Br- 
itain 

Radio Newsreel 
Theatre of the Air 
News; Co mmenta ry 
People and Politics 
Command Performance 
Scotland Today 
■Hie Melody Makers 
Letter from imAw 
Boobs and Writers 
News: Music Now 

Reflections 
Sports Round-up 
Nests; Commentary 
Letterbox 

Jazz tar the Askmg 


Arrivals : 

7.-40 Cairo 
8:25 Dubai fAZ) 

8:25 Muscat. Doha 
8:45 Tehran 
930 Karachi. Difni 
936 Kuwait 
930 Aqaba 
11:15 Beirut 
17:00 Cairo 
1720 Frankfurt 
1830 Benghazi 
19*0 Beirut (MEAl 
2030 London ©A) 

03:40 Rawalpindi (BA) 

Departures : 

8:00 Damascus. Munich. Fr- 


ankfurt (LH1 
Aqaba 
Paris (AFi 
Cairo (EAj 
Beirut (ME A ) 

Beirut 
Rome (AZ> 

Benghazi 

Bucharest (Tamm I 
Geneva. Brussela. Am- 
sterdam 

Vienna. Copenhagen 
Cairo 

Paris, London 

Jeddah 

Kuwait 

Abu Dhabi, Dubai 
Kuwait. Doha (BA) 
London (BA) 


CULTURAL CENTRES 

American Centre (US!S) TeL 41520 

British Council " 38147-8 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


French Cultural Centre 

Goetbe Institute 

Soviet Cultural Centre 

Amman Municipal Library 


Ataii (21127) 
Shmc&Mi (65294) 

Fharmadeg : 


Mohammad Sirdaneb 


Nog received 
Zanp: 

Hbham Bfynat (8140) 

Taxis : 

Tareq (23024) 

Neel (44433) 


Sabbagh (23157) 
HUaneh (36571) 
Farin (63S3S) 
Khirfan (44)86) 

TAldl . 

UTMU Z 

Not received 

Znp: 

Tareq 


The Breakfast Sbow; 
News 

on the hour and 28 min 
after each hour. 

News and New Pro- 
ducts USA 
Critics Choice 

tasoea in (tie News 
Special English. News/ 
Words and thrir stor- 
les. Feature People In 
America, News Sum- 
mary. 


Show Music USA 
News and Topical Re- 
ports 

News Horizons 
Studio One 

Special English, News/ 
Words and their Stories 
The Cbnosrt Hall 
News and NewProdno- 
ts USA 
Critics Choice 
Issues in the News 
World News; Commen- 
tary 


USEFUL TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


Ambulance (government) 

TeL 

75111 

CM1 defence rescue 

" 

24391-4 

Fire headquarters 


22090 

Firstaid, fire, police - 

■* 

19 

Jordan Electric Power Co. (emergency) .... 


36381-2 

Municipal water service (emergency) .. 


37111-3 

Police headquarters 

Najdafa roving patrol rescue police, (English 


39141 

spoken) 24 hours a day for emergency help 


21111. 37T77 

Airport Information (AHa) 

" 

55205 
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Jimmy Carter’s long 


Middle East ordeal 


(Editor’s note : The following is the full text of an 
article by Stanley Kamow in the Jan. 15, 1978 issue 
of the New York Times Magazine. The Jordan Times 
is reprinting It in fuD because of the interesting pers- 
pective it provides on the American position, and 
particularly that of U-S. President Carter, in the 
current Middle East peace-making efforts. Stanley 
Karnow is a Washington-based syndicated columnist 
specialising in foreign affairs.) 


By Stanley Kamow 

When Anwar Sadat's Egypt- 
ian jetliner touched down on 
Israeli soil last November, the 
diplomacy of the Middle East 
took its most dramatic turn 
in three decades. For the fir- 
st time, the two principal pr- 
otagonists in the region ente- 
red into face-to-face negotia- 
tions, and it was possible th- 
at the other Arabs might so- 
mehow be drawn into the pr- 
ocess. Astonishing as the ev- 
ent itself, the breakthrough 
had been accomplished with- 
out the prior knowledge or 
even the behind-the-scenes in- 
fluence of Jimmy Carter, de- 
spite the enormous attention 
he had devoted to the Middle 
East since he entered office. 
He and his aides were surp- 
rised, even hurt, and their fe- 
elings were reflected in the 
comment of the State Depart- 
ment specialist who referred 
to President Sadat and Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin as 
“unguided missiles" -- an ad- 
mission that the United States 
had lost controL ■ 

That loss of control would 
be even more apparent during 
the weeks that followed - - 
and it is evident today. Des- 
pite Carter’s public express- 
ions of optimism, one of his 
senior advisers privately sum- 
med up the nervous mood in 
the White House when he told 
me: ’If these negotiations do- 
n’t work out, it will be 20 
years before Israelis and Ar- 
abs talk to each other again.” 

For all its power, though, 
the United States appears to 
have been reduced to an inc- 
reasingly marginal role. Car- 
ter's advice has been repeat- 
edly spurned by both Egypt 
and Israel, and his attempts 
to induce Jordan, Saudi Ara- 
bia and the Palestinians to 
cooperate have fared no bet- 
ter. He has lurched bade and 
forth in a series of policy 
zigzags that have confounded 
the belligerents, perplexed 
many U.S. officials and anta- 
gonised a significant segment 
of American public opinion. 

The full story of the dip- 
lomatic manoeuvers that have 
produced the present situati- 
on has yet to be related In 
every aspect. But at this sta- 
ge, two elements seem plain. 
The administration, perhaps 
inadvertently, contributed to 
the current thaw in relations 
between t^e Israelis and Ara- 
bs that had been frozen in the 
year before Carter entered 
office; despite their disagree- 
ments, they are at least dis- 
cussing such formerly taboo 
subjects as the disposition of 
territory and the fate of the 
Palestinians. At the same ti- 
me, however, Sadat's decision 
to de al directly with Begin 
seems to have punctured Car- 
ter's dream of bringing the 
Middle East parties together 
for a comprehensive settlem- 
ent at Geneva. Questions are 
inevitable. To what extent 
has Carter been able to imp- 
ose his will on the participan- 
ts in the Middle East? Or has 
he, despite a tremendous in- 
vestment of energy, been sw- 
ept along by a mqjnentmn 
beyond his direction? And 
what, ultimately, are his ch- 
ances of steering the hostile 
peoples of the area toward 
peace? 

Within the past three mon- 
ths. I have interviewed doze- 
ns Administration officials, 
members of Congress, Ameri- 
can Jewish activists, academic 
experts and Israeli and Arab 
diplomats in an effort, on be- 
half of The New York Times 
Magazine, to trace the roots 
and calculate the possibilities 
fox success of Carter’s Middle 
East policy. Out of these In- 
terviews, the dilemma that has 
dogged the President through- 
out his quest emerges in de- 
arer perspective. 


CANDIDATE CARTER 


AND THE PROMISED 


LAND 

Jimmy Carter has been try- 
ing to perform two incompat- 
ible roles. Mindful of the na- 
tion's global imperatives, he 
lias sought to act as the hon- 
est broker between Israel and 
the Arabs. But domestic sen- 
timent, the Government's co- 
mmitments and his own feel- 
ings have consecrated him to 
the preservation of Israel’s 
security. His mediation effor- 
ts have aroused periodic fears 
in Israel that he favors the 
Arabs; his need to reassure 
Israel has prompted the Arabs 
to doubt his impartiality. Th- 
us his strategy, unfolding er- 
ratically under these contradi- 


ctory pressures, has provoked 
criticism from both sides. "I 
doubt,” he told a group of 
White House visitors recently, 
“that any foreign negotiating 
effort has ever been attemp- 
ted that is more complicated, 
more thank less and more fru- 
strating." 

Before his race for the Wh- 
ite House, Jimmy Carter had 
no special interest in the Mi- 
ddle East, and had visited Is- 
rael only once --in 1974, as 
Governor of Georgia, in one 
of those overseas junkets th- 
at have became routine for 
American politicians. .As die 
Presidential campaign gathered 
momentum and he found him- 
self having ' to speak out on 
the Middle East, his prono- 
uncements rarely deviated fr- 
om the official Israeli line; 
many, in fact, were prepared 
for him by the American Is- 
rael Public Affairs Committ- 
ee, a powerful pro-Israel lob- 
by in Washington. He prom- 
ised “unequivocally” to con- 
tinue supplying Israel with 
economic and military aid, and 
he chided President Ford and 
Secretary of State Henry Ki- 
ssinger for having withheld 
assistance from Israel 
in 1975 in order to 
push the Israelis into 
a Sinai accord with Egypt He 
denounced the PLO as “un- 
representative” of the Pales- 
tinians, and he pledged to 
uphold Israel’s claim to “de- 
fensible borders’* - - which, 
in the code language of Mi- 
ddle East diplomacy, meant 
that he backed Israel's claim 
to a major share of the occu- 
pied Arab territories. 

These affirmations would 
return to haunt Carter in the 
White House, but at the ti- 
me he was less concerned wi- 
th defining a Middle East st- 
rategy than with winning An- 
erican-Jewish votes. The tra- 
Itional allegiance of American 
Jews to the Democratic Par- 
ty had been eroding since the 
1972 election, when a subst- 
antial minority of them cast 
ballots for Richard Nixon. Ca- 
rter needed the Jews to win 
the big states, like New York, 
California and Illinois. 

At about the same time, 
over at Columbia University, 
another contender for the top 
rungs of a Democratic Admi- 
nistration was addressing hi- 
mself to the Middle East pro- 
blem -- from the opposite pe- 
rspective. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski, tapped 
by candidate Carter as a fo- 
reign-policy adviser and sla- 
ted for a high-level post if 
Carter won, belongs to that 
breed of emigre scholars who 
have flourished in die United 
States since World War n. 
His accent while softer than 
Kissinger’s lends the same co- 
smopolitan verisimilitude to 
his manner, but there the re- 
semblance ends. A Roman 
Catholic of aristocratic orig- 
ins whose father was a Po- 
lish diplomat, Brzezinski see- 
ms to advertise his antecede- 
nts by his severe brush cut 
and erect bearing, which give 
him the look of a retired ca- 
valry officer. Certain Ameri- 
can Jews, upset by his app- 
roach to Israel, would later 
hint darkly that his backgro- 
und automatically made him 
anti-Semitic. Though he never 
alludes to it publicly and pro- 
hibits bis staff from doing so, 
several of his relatives died 
in the Auschwitz concentrati- 
on camp, along with thousan- 
ds of other Poles, both Ca- 
tholic and Jewish. 

The Middle East was not 
Brzezinski’s specialty. He had 
done his graduate work at 
Harvard in East European st- 
udies. As director of the Tri- 
lateral Commission -- a bo- 
dy, sponsored by David Rock- 
efeller, that had included Ji- 
mmy Carter among Its memb- 
ers -- he was mainly interes- 
ted in issues linking the Uni- 
ted States, Western Europe 
and Japan. But as an ambitio- 
us political scientist, be co- 
uld not Ignore the Middle Ea- 
st. and he had duly made his 
academic contributions to the 
subject 

He was associated wil^ a 
1975 Brookings Institution re- 
port, ‘Toward Peace in the 
Middle East,” even though he 
did not attend many of the 
meetings of the lQ-member 
group that produced the stu- 
dy. The paper represented a 
consensus of widely differing 
views, but, in broad terms. It 
set forth ideas that would be- 
come tile guts of the Carter 
strategy. 

The report observed that, 
after promoting the Sinai deal 
between Israel and Egypt, Ki- 
ssinger’s step-by-step diploma- 
cy had reached an impasse; it 
warned that unless diplomat- 
ic momentum was revived, 
the ’ region’s more moderate 


leaders might be ousted by th- 
eir radical foes. Another Mid- 
dle East war, it said, would, 
among other things, disrupt 
the flow of Arab oQ to the 
United States, Western Euro- 
pe and Japan. Thus, “peace- 
making efforts should hencef- 
orth concentrate on negotia- 
tions of a comprehensive set- 
tlement.’ 1 to be built around 
three main points: 

First, the Israelis would 
withdraw from the occupied 
Arab territories, with only su- 
ch “modifications’* as would 
be acceptable to the parties 
to the dispute. 

■ Second, the Arabs would 
“recognize and respect the so- 
vereignty" of Israel, and wo- 
uld progressively develop po- 
litical and economic relations 
with the Jewish state. 

Third, the Palestinian dem- 
and for self-determination wo- 
uld be satisfied through the 
establishment of either an in- 
dependent Palestinian state or 
an autonomous Palestinian en- 
tity federated with Jordan -- 
but only if the Palestinians, 
too, recognized Israel's exist- 
ence. 

The report avoided any en- 
dorsement of the PLO by sid- 
estepping the question of how 
the Palestinians would -be re- 
presented at the peace confe- 
rence. But it called for Soviet 
participation, and it cautioned 
against any attempt by the 
United States to “lay down 
a detailed blueprint of what 
it believes a settlement sho- 
uld be.” That last bit of ad- 
vice would be disregarded by 
the Carter Administration, wi- 
th controversial consequences. 

In the summer of 1976, Br- 
zezinski, now a name in the 
Carter camp, decided to imp- 
rove his knowledge of the Mi- 
ddle East by visiting Israel. 
The trip made him more sen- 
sitive to Israel's feelings of 
vulnerability, and he conclu- 
ded that a future Palestinian 
entity on the West Bank and 
In Gaza ought to be demilita- 
rized and associated with Jo- 
rdan -- with, perhaps, secu- 
rity outposts retained by Is- 
rael during a transitional per- 
iod. Oddly enough, one of the 
Israeli political figures who 
appealed to Brzezinski most 
was the hard-line opposition 
leader, Menachem Begin; their 
Polish background provided a 
bond. Brzezinski would later 
portray Begin as “a statesm- 
an who has had the unique 
privilege of struggling for the 
ideals of his people.” Begin’s 
accolade for Brzezinski, voic- 
ed to an Israeli friend, was 
less oratorical: “He's a clever 

■mv ” 


THE GENESIS 


OF A POLICY 


It is one thing to construct 
foreign policy models; it is 
another to devise an actual 
policy. At their initial postel- 
ection conferences, Carter, 'Br- 
zezinski and Cyrus Vance ag- 
reed that the new Administ- 
ration would have to adopt an 
active approach to the Middle 
East along the lines proposed 
in the Brookings report, whi- 
ch Carter apparently had not 
yet read. But they also decid- 
ed that Vance should tour the 
Middle East as soon as pos- 
sible after the Inauguration to 
sound out the ■ region’s lead- 
ers and consider how their 
differences could be bridged. 

But portents of friction be- 
tween the United States and 
Israel were already being fe- 
lt. Just before the Inaugura- 
tion, State and Defense Dep- 
artment officials leaked word 
that Is rad had sold French 
Super-Mystere fighter-bombers 
equipped with American engi- 
nes to Honduras, in apparent 
violation of United States law 
that forbids a country furnish- 
ed with American military 
material to transfer the equip- 
ment to another country. Just 
after the Inauguration, the 
Administration, citing the sa- 
me law, vetoed an Israeli pl- 
an to sell Ecuador 24 Israeli- 
made Kfir fighter-bombers ou- 
tfitted with American engin- 
es. A couple of days later, a 
State Department spokesman 
rebuked the Israelis for dril- 
ling for o0 on occupied Eg- 
yptian territory In the Gulf of 
Suez; the operation, he said, 
was “not helpful to efforts to 
get peace negotiations under 
way.” More than that, Carter 
was reported to be ready to 
reverse President Ford's pro- 
mise to provide Israel with 
CBU-72’s -- concussion bom- 
bs developed in Vietnam to 
destroy concrete bunkers and 
missile sites. 

These gestures served as a 
signal to the Israelis and their 

America n-Jewish supporters th- 
at Carter might not be as “un-. 
equivocally” committed to Is- 
rael as he had asserted dur- 
ing his campaign. Or, as a 
pro-Israeli lobbyist put It 
“We could tell that he was 
headed in the wrong directi- 
on." 

Nor did Cyrus Vance’s Mid- 
dle East tour turn up many 
signs of concord. The Israe- 
lis and Arabs offered him di- 
vergent interpretations of the 
sort of peace that might fol- 
low a settlement and they di- 


sagreed on the extent to whi- 
ch Israel would have to evac- 
uate the occupied territories. 
Hie Arabs generally favored a 
reconvened Geneva forum, ma- 
inly to prevent each other fr- 
om seeking separate deals wi- 
th Israel. The Israelis prefer- 
red a continuation of Kissing- 
er’s piecemeal approach, in the 
belief that they could make 
separate deals with the Arabs, 
as they had with Egypt on the 
Sinai. So Vance ended his jo- 
urney with the predictable ob- 
servation that “there is a ve- 
ry hard and difficult road ah- 
ead.” The trip's principal ac- 
complishment was to set the 
stage for the region’s leaders 
to file Into Washington for 
talks with the President him- 
self. 


WEN -MOUTH 
DIPLOMACY’ 


The first to arrive, in early 
March, was Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, the visit 
was a disaster. Carter was 
brimming with confidence; Ra- 
bin was even more morose 
than his usual self. Weakened 
at home by a rash of political 
scandals and the pre-election 
manoeuvers of some of his own 
Labour Party comrades, Rabin 
was hard put to make the co- 
ncessions Carter considered 
necessary to generate momen- 
tum for progress. This “neg- 
ativism" exasperated the Pre- 
sident and left him with the 
impressibn that it was prima- 
rily Israeli intractability that 
blocked a settlement. And a 
series of diplomatic blunders 
on his own part served to 
worsen the strain. 

Speaking e xtem pora neously 
at a welcoming ceremony on 
the White House lawn. Car- 
ter, for the first time as Pre- 
sident. reiterated his campai- 
gn pledge to support “defen- 
sible benders" for Israel 
us appearing to underwrite 
the Israeli refusal to relinqu- 
ish the West Bank, Gaza, the 
Golan Heights, East Jerusalem 
and large parts of the Sinai. 
Rabin wes elated. Within hou- 
rs, however. Administration 
officials revised Carter's rem- 
arks. Fearing that the Presid- 
ent’s sloppy use of the cont- 
roversial code phrase would 
infuriate the Arabs, they urged 
reporters to avoid a “narrow 
definition” of “defensible bor- 
ders,” and emphasized that 
the United States still stood 
fay United Nations Resolution 
242, which called on Israel to 
pull out of the occupied areas 
In exchange for "secure and 
recognized" boundaries. Noth- 
ing had changed. 

Irked by this deflation of 
his hopes, Rabin was alarm- 
ed a couple of days later wh- 
en Carter said at a news con- 
ference 'that “stabilization" erf 
the Middle East “would Inv- 
olve substantial withdrawal of 
Israel’s present control over 
territories” and only “minor 
adjustments” of Israel’s pre- 
1967 frontiers. Appearing on 
a New York television show 
soon afterward, Rabin assert- 
ed “without any qualification" 
that Israel “will not return” 
to its old borders. The epi- 
sode had a stiffening effect 
on the Arabs as wall. Sadat, 
speaking In Cairo, declared: 
“We will not cede a single 
inch of Arab land.” 

Carter placated the Israelis, 
to a degree, by publicly defin- 
ing his concept of peace as 
one involving a full range of 
normal relations between Is- 
rael and the Arab countries 
-- free trade, tourist travel, 
cultural exchanges and the li- 
ke, But a week later, speak- 
ing at a town meeting in Ma- 
ssachusetts, the President dis- 
mayed Rabin again by calling 
for a Palestinian “homeland.” 
Months afterward, Brzezinski 
would explain to me that “ho- 
meland” had been intended by 
the President to be a delibe- 
rately ambiguous word, signi- 
fying an area In which the 
Palestinians could live with 
“some stable sense of Identi- 
ty.” At the time, however, 
nobody knew what to believe. 
Israeli and Arab diplomats 
scurried around Washington, 
confused even further by ad- 
vice from Administration of- 
ficials to concentrate less on 
the details of die President's 
remarks than on his overwh- 
elming desire for peace. Sus- 
picion flowered. As one dip- 
lomat said to me: “Half the 
people in the Garter Govern- 
ment don't understand the la- 
nguage of the Middle East; 
and the other half are trying 
to change It.” 

Voted out of office in May, 
Rabin would later attribute 
his party's defeat to having 
been put on the spot by Car- 
ter’s disclosure of the Ame- 
rican blueprint for a final se- 
ttlement; and other Israelis 
insisted that Carter had vio- 
lated an understanding with 
the Ford Administration -- th- 
at 'die United States would 
“coordinate" its Middle East 
policies with Israel. 

Many American diplomats 
meanwhile were disturbed by 
what they had come to see 
as Cartels carelessness with 
sensitive diplomatic terms, 
and by his dismissal of nu- 


anced phrases as “just sem- 
antics." State Department sp- 
ecialists were stunned by the 
President’s disclosure of his 
Middle East program, which 
contradicted Vance's stateme- 
nt of only a few weeks earlier 
that the United States “sho- 
uld not come up with, or try 
to come up with, a specific 
plan.” The specialists were 
concerned lest this “Open-mo- 
uth diplomacy,” as some of 
them called it, would invite 
rejections From Israel or the 
Arabs, or both, and thus thw- 
art progress toward a Geneva 
conference. As one of these 
American officials put it “Th- 
en’s probably a method to 
the madness. But I confess, 
all I see is the madness.” 


TILTING TOWARD 
TEE ARAB WORLD 


Next came the Arabs. Car- 
ter conferred in Washington, 
in April and May, with Pre- 
sident Sadat, King Hussein 
and Crown Prince Fahd of Sa- 
udi Arabia, and, after the eco- 
nomic summit in London, he 
went to Geneva for a talk 
with President Assad of Sy- 
ria. These sessions went smo- 


monitored by his own White 
House staff. 


BACKLASH IN 

ISRAEL; DISMAY AT 


STATE 

That spring, however, what 
seemed most in need of moni- 
toring was the President’s zeal 
for his peace program -- a ze- 
al that sometimes carried him 
astray. At a May 26 news con- 
ference, for instance, he re- 
turned to the Palestinians' 
“right” to a “homeland” and 
to compensation for their 
loses. These rights, be said, 
had been ^spelled out” in Se- 
curity Council resolutions 
that. In turn, had been en- 
dorsed by “every Administra- 
tion since they were passed.” 
White House officials scram- 
bled In vain to document these 
assertions. The only resolution 
in favor of a Palestinian home- 
land that the United States 
had ever approved was the 
1947 General Assembly reso- 
lution that partitioned Pales- 
tine between Arabs and Je- 
ws; the resolution calling for 
compensation was passed, al- 
so with American a pproval, in 





Jimmy Carter (right) and Mwwdirm Begin are an smfles during a 
meeting ha Wa shington , D.C. last year. 


othly, and seemed to have re- 
inforced Carter's perception of 
Israeli stubbomess as the ma- 
in obstacle to peace. This out- 
look, though never put into 
words, contributed subtly to 
a growing impression that the 
Administration was tilting to 
ward the Arabs. Then, in ea- 
rly May, a document from 
the State Department convin- 
ced the Israelis and their Am- 
erican sympathizers that the 
Administration’s support for 
Israel was on the wane. 

In line with Carter's hopes 
of curbing the phenomenal gl- 
obal spread of sophisticated 
conventional weapons, a stu- 
dy conducted under the aus- 
pices of Leslie Gelb, head of 
the State Department’s Bure- 
au of Politico-Military Affai- 
rs, recommended tighter con- 
trols on UJ5. arms sales abro- 
ad. Exempted were the NATO 
allies, Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand. The study gro- 
up had debated exempting 
Israel, and had deckled agai- 
nst It on the ground that a 
loophole for the Israelis, who 
have no treaty re lati ons hi p 
with the United States, wo- 
uld have to apply to other na- 
tions, such as Iran, South Ko- 
rea and the Philippines, that 
are bound to the United St- 
ates by military alliance. 

Hardly had the outlines of 
the study reached Capitol Hill 
when four Senators -- Hube- 
rt Humphrey, Clifford Case, 
Frank Church and Jacob Jav- 
Its -- proposed bipartisan am- 
endments to the foreign-aid 
bill, urging that Israel be put 
in a special category. Carter 
was then in London, and his 
aides in Washington panick- 
ed, foreseeing another debilia- 
ting quarrel with Congress. 

Senator Henry Jackson, one 
of Israel's most ardent supp- 
orters, intervened. With the 
help of an assistant, Richard 
Perle, he drafted a stateme- 
nt that Carter, upon return- 
ing to Washington, issued al- 
most word for word under his 
own name. Israel was charac- 
terized as one of those friend- 
ly countries that depend “on 
advanced weaponry to offset 
quantitative and other disad- 
vantages in order to maintain 
a regional balance”; deciding 
what weaponry should go to 
Israel, and when, was left to 
Presidential discretion. Israel, 
in short, was granted de fao- 
to exemption from the recom- 
mended controls. 

Carter's retreat before a bl- 
ast of domestic politics was 
a lesson to Hamilton Jordan, 
his top political adviser. 

“The lines of the graphs are 
converging," he said suc- 
cinctly to an associate. The 
Middle East, in other words, 
was not only a foreign-policy 
problem but a potentially ex- 
plosive domestic Issue. From 
now on, Jordan said. Middle 
East diplomacy would be 


1948. These slips on Cartels 
part cast doubt on his fami- 
liarity with the Middle East 
issue; worse, by June, the 
United States and Israel were 
again on a collision course. 

Carter, commenting on the 
Israeli election, said, somewh- 
at unpropitiously, that Mena- 
chem Begin’s ■ victory “does 
create a question" about the 
chances for peace. And Be- 
gin, once in office, declared 
that “under no circumstanc- 
es" would he negotiate on 
the future of the West Bank, 
which he called “Judea and 
Samaria,” the biblical names 
of its component areas, and 
which he pronounced as “in- 
tegral part” of Israel. More, 
he sought to seat his claim to 
the West Bank by authoriz- 
ing construction of new Isra- 
eli settlements in the region. 
Bracing himself for a dash. 
Carter decided to take his Mi- 
ddle East program to the peo- 
ple; and assigned the task to 
Vice President Walter Monda- 
le. whose credentials in the 
Am erican-Jewish c o mmu n ity 
were gilt-edged. 

Mondale's speech, delivered 
to a World Affairs Council 
group in San Francisco, was 
a careful exposition of the 
program, with some new, ex- 
plicit detail. After the Israeli 
pullback, “as foil confidence 
developed in a comprehensive 
peace,” the Israelis, Mondale 
suggested, could retain “secu- 
rity lines or other arrangeme- 
nts” -- l.e., military outposts 
-- in the areas they gave up. 
And the P alestinia n “homeland 
or entity” fav o red by the Ad- 
ministration would “preferab- 
ly” be associated with Jord- 
an -- to minimize, it went 
without «iylng, the militant 
influence of the PLO. And, to 
relieve another concern. Man- 
dale stated flatly: “We do not 
intend to use our military aid 
as pressure on IsraeL” 

The response, from Carter’s 
viewpoint, was disappointing. 
Israeli officials brushed off the 
speech as little more than a 
restatement To suggest that 
a Palestinian homeland be 
“preferably” linked to Jordan 
was to. leave open, they no- 
ted, the other option of an 
independent Palestinian state, 
to which Israel was adamant- 
ly opposed. And on the dom- 
estic front. Senator Javits as- 
sailed &e speech, and the Ad- 
ministration's entire Middle 
East policy, as “unrealistic." 

Undeterred, Carter decided 
at a Saturday breakfast on 
June 25 with Mondale, Vance 
and Brzesdmki to parry Javits 
and caution Begin by means 
of a firmly worded State De- 
partment declaration. Confer- 
ring by phone. Middle East 
specialists at the State Depar- 
tment and in the National Se- 
curity Council drafted the de- 
claration the following Mon- 
day. The final version was 


bastQy pot together la the 
office of Philip Habib, the 
Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs, and it was handed to 
the State De partmen t spokes- 
man, Hodding Carter 3d, just 
In time for his midday press 
briefing. “Don’t send me out 
there with this paper,” the 
spokesman pleaded. But be 
went 

Plainly designed to admon- 
ish the Israelis, the stateme- 
nt skipped the usual bow to 
the American sense of comm- 
itment to Israel, 
the need for a Palestinian ho- 
meland without referring to a 
Jordanian link, and. replying 
directly to Begin, asserted th- 
at “no territories, including 
the West Bank, are automati- 
cally excluded from the items 
to be negotiated.'* Curiously 
mought this White House ini- 
tiative bad been, launched wi- 
thout advance consultation wi- 
th Hamilton Jordan on its do- 
mestic impact, and there was 
immediate indignation within 
the Presidential political staff. 
Officials assigned to Jordan's 
monitoring operation blamed 
the move on Brzezinski and 
the State Department “Arab- 
ists,” and warned that It wo- 
uld turn American Jews aga- 
inst Carter in Increasing num- 
bers. 

The warning was p rescient. 
Whatever its forelgn-poHcy 
merits, the move, in its dom- 
estic aspects, proceeded from 
a miscalculation - - the belief 
that because many American 
Jews were then is anguish 
over Begin's victory, they wo- 
uld waver In their s u pport of 
the Begin Government when 
Israel’s security was Involved 
It is true that the Amo- 
rican-Jewish community was 
apprehensive and divided over 
the prospect of a hardline Is- 
raeli regime headed fay a man 
who had long been regarded 
by many of them as a fana- 
tic. But. by coming down ha- 
rd (xi Begin, the Administra- 
tion, to Its surprise, dosed 
the incipient breach. The ba- 
cklash to the State Departme- 
nt declaration was immediate. 
The White House mail was 
overwhelmingly hostile. Rabbi 
Arthur HerttoerR president of 
the American Jewish Congre- 
ss, told Brzezinski in a pers- 
onal letter: “I am fearful th- 
at present policy may lead ne- 
edlessly to confrontation with 
Israel and with its friends in 
the United States.” And this 
only a month before Begin hi- 
mself was to arrive in Wash- 
ington for exploratory White 
House talks. 

' Mindful of Rabin’s disastr- 
ous visit four months earlier. 
Carter, imposed a moratorium 
on official comments on the 
Middle East -- then broke it 
by inviting 40 American-Jew- 
ish leaders to the White Ho- 
use to discuss their differen- 
ces. Impressed though they 
were by the Cabinet Room 
setting, and toe presence of 
Mondale, Brzezinski and Van- 
ce, the Jewish spokesman pil- 
led no punches. “We come to 
you with grateful hearts,” one 
of them said, “but our hearts 
are filled with fear.” 

Against this • backgr ound, 
Begin’s two days of talks with 
Carter were, as Kissinger was 
to quip, “doomed to success.” 
Carter avoided saying anyth- 
ing that ccmld ruffle the con- 
ference, and Begin went out 
of his way to appear flexible. 
Cordiality and optimism filled 
the air. Carter agreed to sup- 
ply Israel with such military 
equipment as F-16 fighter air- 
craft and high-speed hydrofoil 
patrol boats. Begin bolstered 
the President's hopes for the 
convening of a Geneva con- 
ference as early as October, 
but he drew the line at FLO 
representation In any form, 
saying that toe aim of the Pa- 
lestinian organization “is to 
destroy our country and to 
destiny our people.” 

To Administration speciali- 
sts, it was dear that there 
were two points in Carter’s 
three-potat outline that Begin 
would not; accept -- major Is- 
raeli withdrawal from toe oc- 
cupied territories and creat- 
ion of some sort of Palestin- 
ian homeland. The President, 
however, was determined to 
preserve the meeting’s cosme- 
tic glow -- so much so that, 
a week later, asked about 
State Department charges th- 
at Begin had broken interna- 
tional law by legalizing three 
new Jewish settlements an the 
West Bank, Carter said, with 
gentle forbearance. “He, Hke 
myself, has run on campaign 
commitments. That doesn’t 
mean that toe settlements are 
right, but I think it would not 
be proper to castigate Mm un- 
necessarily.” 

ENDORSEMENT 
OF THE PLO 

Having closely observed toe 
Begin visit, the Arabs raised 
two objections. They refused 
to go to Geneva until Israel 
agreed, at least hi principle, 
to withdrawal from the oc- 
cupied territories and to the 
establishment of a Palestinian 
entity. And they insisted that 
toe FLO be Invited to toe Ge- 
neva talks. Vance, retaining 
to toe region in August, fo- 
und toe Arab leaders adama- 
nt on this score. Vance sided 


PUbHdy with them on the a 
tion of a pre-Geneva m 
standing, reasoning that 
more that can be no** 
(beforehand), toe less hE! 
ood that we will run tool 

ags and obstacles." ^ « 
-same time* chatting with » 
porters in Rains to fajg 
diously casual style; Out* ■ 
Id toe PLO “might pamdn 
to” at Geneva if it admit! 
United Nations Resolutions 
— If, hi other words, it nee 
nined IsraeL 

This was the Presidents ] 

rat, if con dit ional, endorse 
ent of the PLO, and his d« 
sioa to cross that line ^ 
prompted by two nu^y . 
from Vance -- that the Are 
would not consent to any Q 
mpromlse without a Bestm 
toward the Phlesttoans, u 
that the Saudi Arabians ht 
hinted to him that toe PL 
Bright modify its opposition | 
Israel* s right to exist But Q 
President’s move was, at ft 
st, premature. Later, en Ai 
ministration expert would te 

me “All we got out of th 
bid to toe PLO was a dome 
tic headache that we Ah 
need.” 

In Jerusalem, Vance fan 
the glow of the Washtagto 
meeting fading before toe n 
alities of the American mi; 
dleman role. Begin refused t 
deal with the FLO under W 
conditions, describing it tr 
gr ou p of “genockflsttf* thi 
“should be treated like phn 
es and outlaws.” And Fanefc 
Minister Moshe Dayan, refec 
ting the idea of extensive & 
raeU t err it o ria l withdrawal! 
cracked a serious joke: 
Secretary, whenever you act 
ept oar views, we will he 1 
foil agreement* 

Vance was not amused. B 
returned home persuaded ti 
at the Israelis, rather than til 
Arabs, were hindering pnq 
res*. Carter dared that fee 
trig and expressed it poHdt 
Unmistakably r efer rin g to 1 
rad, he told a group of ed 
tors and publishers in the BA 
ite House: “A ay nation la to 
Middle East that proved to h 
Intransigent would suffer, i 
least to some degree, the cot 
damnation of the rest of ft 
world.” And despite his plot 
ges that be would never si 
American aid to pressure f 
rad Into acquiescence, he d 
me dose to doing just tint ‘ 

Fearful of deeper Syrian h 
v oiv e ment hi the Lebanese 4 
vfl war, the 
had ben trying that 
lb promote a cease-fire 
ween the rival Christian 
Moslem factions. But the h 
radis, out of concern for dal 
own security, had been pro?l 
ding support for the Christie 
forces on farad's norths 
border by directing artflkr 
fire at the Palestinian posh 
ons. Soon afterward, tew 
units using American equipn 
ent crossed the border — « 
Carter instructed toe And 
can Ambassador, Samuel I M 
Is, to remind Begin in “fin 
diplomatic language” tint ® 
Israelis were vi o l ating Unto 
States legislation fortidiBaj 
the recipient of American fl 
lltaxy assistance to deploy n 
equipment to another courts 

The Ariminint rattan cn ul h W P 

that toe Ameri can aid pro** 
to Israel was in pod; ® 
Israelis prepared to cany B 
eir case to Congress. An ope 
dash was averted when-® 
Lebanese hostilities ended ■ 
theoretically -- in SeptemW 
but relations between ® 
United States and farad tea 
aimed tense. _• 

The tension mounted 
the Administration prodded * 
rad into assenting to NJJ 
inian representation at . 
Geneva conference, thenjg 
eted for December. The 
tiwiami would be pert. 

Pan- Arab delegation, pro®J 
bly to camouflage any 
Identity. The formula won I 
udglng Israeli coaaatir n*. 
raised the hackles of An** 
an-Jewish a c tivfefa , end i 
American farad FtthBc Aflg 
Committee planned to boas* 


same 2,000 prominent A®, 
can Jews wftn mafigntoM 
cueing Cartftf of “wl 
farad. A Harris poB 
preparation dbuniwi a flg 
dump hi da Presidents r, 
acting wKft American MJ* ; 
from 57 per cent IWortWj 
July -to 60 per 
ble in S***mber. Aware] 
this atmosphere, 
warned Rita HausCr. * 
York attorney who Tj 
worked cm the Brook®** j 
port, that It would be *1 
family” for American fa**! 
push t owa rd a “confronts® 
with Outer, since 
leave the President wtt . 
choice but to go to the » 
try and e x plain that J 
licy was in our nation*!* 
rest ami in farad's 
Something aldn to a vom 
wn appeared to erapt 
the a> H»1 i ilat r attans 1 

an avalanche 

OF OUTiaSM 

hi the view of the & 
Administration, there W® 
thing especially radical®, 
notion of inviting ti* 

to join to the search »r J 

ob in. too Middle list- : 


